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What people say about 


“EXCEEDS what we expected.” 


GIGANTIC BANKRUPTCY 
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SO HEALTHFUL! ; 
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BIRD'S CUSTARD is the one thing needed with all Stewed, 
Tinned, or Bottled Fruits. It enhances their flavor, adds to 
eth eee ee their nutriment, and imparts to them a grateful mellowness. 
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‘olutely pure and wholesome article made 
“eat, with valuable vegetable additions. 
imply add boiling hws 
‘din 1d., 3}d., and! 
« sizes, A penny Tetdet 


makes a Breakfast Cup of 
delicious 


BEEF. TEA 


‘Also Sold in Finid Form, 20s. bottles, @id. ; 4oz., 114d.; fox, 19, 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. é THE DIAQGNOSIS. 


These family favourites ate composed entirely of Medicinal Herbs, and are 
warranted free from Mercury ot other poisonous substance. They cleanse the ——- 
stomach and bowels: the whole nervous system and give tone and 


'3 PILLS have stood the test of over fifty Hi . Docroz: “Out of condition—all you require is 


_ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT: 


000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, ‘ —Always Keep a bottie handy.” 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, 8t. Helens, Lano., The effect of Mao's ‘Fruit Salt’ em amy Disordered, Sleepless, or Peverish Conciiivo 
sold everywhere in Soxes price 1]1% (56 pills) & 2]9 (168 pills. simply Mervetlous, It ts, ia fact, Nature’s Owm Remedy, and an Unsurpassed on-. 


Prepared only by J. ¢. ENO, Ltd., ° FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO: Fo :cnt 
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“ PEARSON'S” RECORD STILL UNBROKEN. 


EVERY ENTRY RECEIVED IS 
CAREFULLY SCRUTINISED BY 


THIS WEEK: 


£131 2s, EACH FOR 10 WINNERS. 
ra apanicarons. | £437 IW CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


A SINGLE ENTRY RECEIVES 
THE SAME CONSIDERATION 


AS THOSE ACCOMPANIED BY 
OTHERS. 


Pearson’s still forges ahead. The total amount 
divided is now nearly £25,000, which is vastly greater 
than that awarded by any other paper. Of this huge 
gum £19,630 has been awarded in sums of from £12 
to £285 each, and about £5,200 has been divided in 
consolation gifts of from #1 to £10 each. Sucha 
record as this is very gratifying, for it proves conclu- 
sively that the public very rightly place implicit confi- 
dence m the manner in which Pearson's competitions are 
conducted. It is unnecessary for us to repeat here the 
statements we made last week regarding the absolutely 
fair.and unbiassed methods adopted in arriving at the 
proper result. 

The amount available for distribution this week is 
£1,748, and three-fourths of this has been awarded to 
the ten competitors whose attempts were considered the 
best and most original, with the result that each 
receives £131 2s. 

£437 has been divided in Consolation Gifts amongst 
those competitors whose efforts show merit, and the 
names and addresses of the recipients appear below. 


The unfinished limerick was as follows: 


There was a young lady of Rhyl, 
Whose laugh was remarkably shrill, 
One day in the City, 
She heard something witty, 


The attempts finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
together with the names and addressees, are as follows: 
Mr, O. O. D. Dallas, H.M.8. Adventure, Home Fleet. 

In the uproar I managed the till . 
Mr. E. Headley, 39 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 


Ww.o. 
And emptied the shop—and the till / 


M:. A. 8. Balneaves, 19 Grosvenor Place, Aberdeen. 
« Fars” were {‘ pierced” and the ‘‘rings” are in still: 
Mrs. O. EB. Fowles, 61 Mildmay Road, London, N. 
The canary turned green at that trill. 


Mr. A. G. Colgrove, Terre Haute, St. Gabriel’s Road, 
Cricklewood. 


She'd good teeth, 80 could laugh with a will. 


Mr. A. Hart, Hillcrest, Ridgeway, Enfield. 
Which shook her from feather to frill. 
Mr. A. Edwards, 78 Vineyards, Greaves, Lancaster. 
There are things beside ‘‘ poison” that kill, 
Mr. T. Baker, 83 Auckland Hill, West Norwood. 
And a “houling succcss” she ts still! 
Mr. A. E. Redhead, Stone House Farm, Farcet, near 
Peterborough. 
Most girls with good teeth laugh at nil. 
Mr. G. A. Ward Close, Nottingham Road, Borrowash, 
near Derby. 
And the clocks on his socks stood stock still. 


“Why, if railwaymen strike, shouldn't ir” 


| THIS WEEK'S CONTEST 


Below you will fied the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
your ability. When you have done this, fill in your name 
and address in the space provided, cut cut the entry 
form, attach to ita tal order for sixperce, and place 
it in am envelope adicsssed to the EDTiCe **Pearsca’s 
Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Mark your 
envelope “Office Boy” in the (top left-hand corner. All 
attempt(s must arrive on or before Thursday, Oct. 10th. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Peartca 

si show erossed °' °. i atten ple 
must be forwarded on the printed eairy forms or they will 
be disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.) three-fourths will be divided amongst the 
ten competitors whose attempts are considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 
will be taken into consideration, and oné-fourth will be 
awarded in consolation gifts amongst those competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by a 

Mr. G. B. BURGIN, 


the well-known author, who will be assisted by a ecmmittee 
of competent jucges. 

The Editor will accept no respensibility in regard te 
(Be lose or aca-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 20. 


Said Tommy, the office boy: “ Why, 
If railwaymen strike, shouldn't 1?” 
So he tried it one day, 
But I'm sorry to say, 


this understanding, and I agree to abide the con- 
nds ions printed above. ” 
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LIST OF 397 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 


TEN AT £5 EACH, 


Brandis, W. A., 18 Hainault Rd., Leytonstone. 


Carruthers, W,_K., 53 


. W., 38 Harcourt R4., Alexandra Px. 


Beaton, R., 46 McIntosh 8t., Dennistoan, Glas. Av., Horney. D 9, Molmend, Moffa ‘N.B. 
T., 15 Geagebriden, Twiskeghem. Bosechamp, Mrs, Ou. Ipswich. Carthes, 3 Fad Clifford Kensal R Des a wy eremen Howe xb rae 
Ly Bella A.” 153 Main Chalmers, Hun er, 2. Dilworthy'J, ‘ponton's Cirsen Lane, Ste Helens, 
‘Dundela, Larne Harbour, Co. Antrim. Bennett, Miss B14 ae Tee. Grantham. onemest no, Mn & oF Tatce. i Donald Z 62 4 a Macént, N-B 
@ Holy Lene, Smee Benson, R. M., 5 Eversholt 8t., Queen, Exit, ah Bangor, and, 
Ete Rad., Brighton, sii Bradlee wis , Bucklebury, nr. Reading, Clegg, Miss L. 4 jwinton, Manc. Down, Kt Aioey ides. Be. John's Wood. 
roodha!l Dri nald, Glasgow. Billups, D., te, Chivers, Miss E., 4 Tennyson Mnsns., W. Kensington. Drewe, " tephen's Vicarage, Launceston, 
” Peterborough Birce C,, 24 6s Malo Bd., Wigan, Curistall, J. West Croft, Wallington. Dudley, Mr. 197 Lower Clapton Rd., N.E. 
We Badly "aardsn WE mane, Oh iy MB BB Bere Grainy iin Fiery Onsiaker Gina (Btn Basan A, Rieder, 
% 5 we. ve. 
- Bus ¥-. Cot Bt. Petconon- Thames. Ceara A. 16 Lauris BW. pane A.B, 63 Palmerston ‘ka. thfields, 
387 AT 41 EACH. Blood’ 0. 0.’ W. von. Stchrang, 19h Myunton Bay, Flume ii By rah Dock Ba. Gismaby. 2 
Atkins, P. P., 64 Eastern R4., Ramsgate, Bower, eo 11 Come! Pe aak Ra, bainburgh. Golewan, J- C., Eaward Bt. Det = chai: - 7 aa 
Alten, R., 168 Craig Park, Dennistoun, Glee Bo . BI Buarth Rd, Aberseteyta. Cooks 3. Das italy, ; Bafetice’ Go Ltd Wohom Ba.’ Putney, 
Alexander 0., fincastes ‘i conan wre B o. : Green. Cooke, iiss H. G. ) th Rd., King’s Heath,| Evans, If Melrose Ave., Wiinbledon Pk. 
a a W. Bs th Walk, Lei waretent: Bronibank Grove, N. Bhan. Jar., 3 Primrose Heath, Mtn 
ee bem. Broad T., 4'Tennyson St., Battersea. Cooper, H., Belgrave, Brighton Rd., Aldershot. 18 holme Rd., Highbury Pk. 
Seechey 1B, 1 Hester Guernsey. Brown, ©, D,, 1 m St, Hall Copeland, &,, W., The, Banesion, Brentwood: Eyre, HL, 43 Louies Bt, Cardiff. 
Austin, J", Moorlands, Welton, pot Brown. T a1 Biles 8, oa? cay Notts, Courtenay, BG Dodley De Kenficad. alae Farmer, W 1§ Sackville bang = 
: Bue 5 ° io Te ? uhar, ve., Redland, Bristo’ 
Bach Cric! hopston, Bristol. ‘Fr. Rd., Handsworth. ., 19 Ti . parqane Bs aw. 
Bader, Yt Willenball, Stats. Bunbury ¢. Wy. baa ibd, ‘Donnybrook, Dublia Cral head, Pe i Be Mt Bed Burn Ba., Jarrow. Farrie wea Vil Merion. om, 

io, Ba ae tea donticate, N. Burntion, B,, | Rattenball View, Worcester, Gretel BE Bree Morie, Donaghader. Forrest. ¢. 1 Lise sir Bt alia 

hey sain Poraing Wales, Bes, He, Bam. Butler, W., 61 Lismell Rd.,"Camberwell. Grosier,‘t, Pi, Cratched Briere srmouth, Preven JHE, 18 Thirlestanc’ Rd p taicbareh. 
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arker, 3. 13 Pk. Av., Waddon, ryan, G. B., 9 Somerset Pisce, Devonport. , Frit, E,, 16 South Molton 8." W. 

; it n A, ob Froderzn Bd,” Onnetord RB Byrne, C., Gienmalure Hee., Dublin. Davies, 0, 35 Dewiland Park, mrpor Bryer K, 73 St, Paul's Churchyard. EC. 

a Lg on . St., Bury St. Edmunds. Davies, Dav’ w St., Stock lerton, 6 ngto: Si lasey, 
Biackbara, Bes Hi. Edgbaston Caldwei es Pe tho Bothwst at Glas. Davies, H.W Spetigrocd BUGRAMPSTEN —— laubey, hrm.G., 1 Univerity Bt, Belfast 
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in England was a present to Geo 
died in the King’s menagerie at Windsor. | : 
tion its advent caused roused the Zoological Society 
to action, and in 1836 they im four “camelo- 
rds”—as they were then called—all at one time. 


heir capture involved a special expedition into the 
wilds of ofan. 
The total cost worked out at £2,886 $s. ld., and 


, b 
at remunerative rates to ag Zoos.” 
Altogether more than five sand pounds’ worth 
of baby giraffes were thus disposed of. But what 
promised to develop into # flourishing British in- 
dustry in a amall ver was suddenly cut short after 
an extremely i hion. On November 7th 
1866, the giraffe house in Regent's, Park was burned 
_— bulk of the animals perishing in the con- 
agration. 
be ee BE caw’ dkms of conren: Shay: spot 
ng in Britain, ou, course, i- 
mens have been since imported, and shown to the 
public, both in the gardens and in private menageries. 
The great difficulty in rearing these creatures, it 
may be added, lies in their extreme timidity. They 
are also very stupid, the net result being that if a 
young iraffe, unversed in the ways of menageries, 
can by any possibility discover s chance to injure 
itself, it foun immediate advantage of it. 


>S0ce< 


COMPETITION NOT KEEN. 
“Say, boss,” inquired a knowing young fellow from 
Chicago, recent estern town, 


hotel in this one-horse city?” 
. “You we 
have!” lied a 
native, the 


new im 
with little favour. 
“Have 78 gota 


“ You bet.” 
“A bank.” 
“ Certainly.” 
“A grocery 
man ?” 
«Amel shop?” 
“Three of ’em.” 
: “Then,’ ex- 
claimed the man from the East impatiently, “is there 
nothing lth Soe maa tocpen? 
“There is,” replied his informant, as he drew a 
revolver from his pocket with one hand and pointed to 
the door with the other; “if you are not out of this in 
two seconds you will have a mighty good chance of 
opening our new cemetery |” 


Soc 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST BELL. 

In the course of the hearing of a case that, was 
being tried in the High Court of Justice the other 
day, it was stated by an eminent King’s Counsel that 
Big Ben is the biggest bell im the British Isles. 
e statement was apparently acquiesced in alike 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


country hillside at a speed 
a 

4 

his 


considerably worse 


ae a big stone. 
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oa aes gies ON LINERS. 

case 1. Elizabeth Rohrbach, who di 
otfier day on board the Cunard liner Niele ain 
having utilised the vessel as a sort of floating hotel 
for many years, is not by any means exceptional. 


TO THE DEATH. 
Tux motor cyclist was down the remote 
which would have made 
jliceman chortle with glee. Suddenly there was & 
report, s Chinese puzzle view of a motor cyclist and 


machine, an Indeed, the deceased Iady’s own mother was domici 
then both reposed in ca Bostd. this wud other vensln 0 the auine fect 
a roadside ditch, each over twenty years, 


for the experience. 


“Help !” cried th elect to patronise. But are othe h 
motor : Avge 16) ey do their best—not always, however, ps esaful Bt 
a 4 
- a one ley nee il in wcamries the nal serook” 
urried ou m P gambler, who crosses and recrosses tlant 
field near by. . i. the look out for victims, changing from boat io 


he 

gazed at the strug- 
ging mass in 

tch, particularly focussin 


revolving wheels of the 
explained afterwards, he b 


The type is well known. 
in the fascinating 
is not i uently 

auti- 


He has his coun 


his vision upon the still 
le, the like of which, as he 


ad never seen before. 
ell me where to hit her,” be shouted, “and I'll 
bash her brains out!” 
>S0c< 


A rw days since a barrister called upon another 
member of his profession and asked his opinion upon 
@ certain point of law. The sf gel to whom the 
aagerion wes sodremed Soe himse up ae said: | 

“T gen ly get paid for telling w 5 

The Gaevtinner diow 6s. from his pocket, handed it 


of £2,867. 
Yet another class of people who live on liners are 


free ocean 


to the other, and coolly remarked : trans-Atlantic passe uals, if it d 
®Tell me all know and give me the change.” pansengee equals, Uy it doce 
There is a Sl between i ies now. ™ oie b A de yoo ries obtain at even the 

i iat <0 
DOGS WITH BANKING ACCOUNTS. LOGIC, 


Ons of the very few bow-wows ‘n England who have 
yoamene banking accounte of their a has just 
gies a the private Dogs’ Nursing Home of the Dumb 

‘riends’ League. 

This was Waterloo Jack, the famous retriever, 
who for years has been a familiar figure at Waterloo 
Station, where he has collected over £1,500 for the 
London and South-Western Railway 


anage. 
a his father, London Jack, who, stuffed and 
enshrined in a glass case, now occupies a inent 
ition on the main de re platform of the station 
in question, Waterloo Jack was a regular client of 
one of the principal City banks. He had his own 
pass book and paying-in book. But he never owned 
@ cheque book, for, unlike the majority of the bank's 
two-footed customers, he never withdrew any money. 


Ir was sacing ey Brig and a alee in 
1] an agriculturist of th 
most i kind benesth a ree 


The Orphanage authorities attended to that part of “ But why not do it ona Sane SS 
the business. fine day?” 
In the season, though, the amount of his deposits “On a fine day,” said the conclusively, 


“it don’t matter if he do leak. 
>S0Cc-<— 
THE WORLD’S BIGGEST WASHING 
BOOK. 


Tus “Register of Laundrice and Laundry Marks,” 
which is kept at Scotland Yard, is undoubtedly the 


was frequently by no means inconsiderable, the record 
being reached one Ascot week, when nearly £20 was 
entered to his credit, 28 of which be collected on 
Gold Cap day. 

Another famous banking dog, said to be the father 
of them all, was Leo, known locally as the “ Hospital 


Dog of Cork.” His account was opened so long ago 

as 1892, and many thousands of pounds through | bi “washing book” in the world, comprising, a# 

it, to find their way eventually into treasury of | it six massive volumes, with a seventh in course 

the Cork County and City Hospital for Women and | of preparation. 

Children. Herein are recorded particulars that render it 
There sre # number of banks in Cork, but Leo | possible for the police to trace the ownership of an, 

knew perfectly well which one was his, and paid in | piece of wearing a that has ever ped throug 


hig cheques and money every Monday morning with 
commendable regularity. sj = 
SoC 


the wash only that the laundry mark is 

decipherable. : 

any scores of criminals have been brought to 

justice through ite agency, the most recent case 1D 
of two notorious station thieves 


point being that 


standard books of reference assert same thing. into the nouniey with several friends, The girl picked named Wainwright and Osborne, who were senten 
: They are, however all . _Britain’s biggest | » daisy, and, looking roguishly at her fiancé, to three years’ penal servitude at the New Bailey on 
| bell is not Ben but Great 1, which hangs in | to p the saying: “He loves me not; he September 16th. Arrested on # minor cnarge,, 
h St. Paul’s Ca’ loves me, ” ; men were found, when taken to Pentonville Prison, 
‘ It is a very hermit amongst bells. Its abiding | “That is needless trouble you sre giving yourself,” to be marked linen stolen from railway 
Y place is situated far away in the innermost recesses | eaid the precise professor, “ you should count up the | P and were indicted accordingly. 
of the building, in a chamber forbidden to the — petale of the flower, and if the is an uneven It is, however, in cases where unidentified bedies 
and to be reached only after much clambering of | number, the answer will be in the negative; if an ander circumstances pointing to foul play, 
& tortuous stairs and traversing of many devious | even number, in ve.” that the Yard’s “washing book” is most sly 
iy = >—=0c~ scrutinised. one instance, that known st the time 
{ Perhaps it is for this very reason that ite claims as the “Yarmouth beach mystery,” over 800 laundries 
g to superiority of bigness over all ite British rivals ON TRIAL. were visited by the police in order to ascertain it 
have been, up till now, nearly ign “But its Ms. Wraczzs, who has a polite way of being rade to ible the ownership of a woman’s ae 
sound,” say, “ eurely betray it?” Not at , who deserve it, was | which bore what known in the le as 8 
all! , 60 monster buried in its A pa a visit the other “customer's mark,” but from which the establishment s 
3 aerial mausoleum of solid masonry, that, thou an undesirable, who | private mark had been acci omitted. 
rung day, London is totally unaware of ly broke into ‘a | It was at last to a hand laundry s¢ 
n fact. Just a whisper of it may you pri regardless all | Woolwich, whither it had been sent by a Mrs. 
chance ta be standing in the churchyard between one te. Bennett. Twelve hours the dead woman had 
o'clock and five minutes the ghost of the echo r morning, hewever, | been identified, and her husband, Herbert Jobn 
f of # distant tintinnabulation, so to speak; but you owing to the mat being was in custody charged with her murder. 
“p will have to listen intently. wonried a large dog, he | Hoe had, he thought, obliterated every clue 4 
4 Yet Geest Paul weighs nearly syventors tons, and ie paused and knocked, had persuaded the woman to stay at Yarmouth under 
ti rung by the com labour of four men, who ewing “Walk right in,” called | an assumed name. He had by specious 
a is to and fro for the regulstion five m utes anti Wiggles. “Don't mind the gob har to Ride hee identity in oreey 
towards the end it is mane Whrvagh nearly tre dog. i way, ded be had Sey her to s lonely 
thirds of a circle, and both sides are thundering with “But will he bite?” was of the at dead of night, and there strangled 
te oe nag Sees of a clapper which iteelf weighs —_ asked NOY cenh to ‘ lently, swiftly, secretly—while pretending ta 
a thi a \ : . ‘aw cares a ; 
id Big Ben, on the other hand, weighs only 18 tone | find out,” was the reply. “I only bought him yester- But he overlooked the existence of that one little 
, Ll cwt., and is, moreover, incapable of being rung. ' day: tell-tale laundry mark, and was hanged acoording!y, 
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Have you ever read that weird and terrible maste 


1 I ted 
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“Henry! wake up 
at once. There’s a 
burglar in the dining- 
room!” 


Mrs. Chorley said 
that in a hoarse whisper 
as she shook her 
husband excitedly. 

“Burglars?’” he replied sleepily. ‘‘ We bavent got 
one in the house. I gave the last one to Mr. Tomlinson 
on Tuesday and he said——” 

“Henry!” appealed Mrs. Chorley again. “Do you 
want us to be murdered ?” 

By this time Mr. Chorley was wide awake. “ Want 
to be murdered P” he echoed. “Of course we don't. 
Haven't you got anything better to do than wake me 
up to ask me ridiculous questions like that ?” 

“There’s a burglar downstairs in the dining-room,” 
paid Mrs. Chorley in a sepulchral voice. 

Mr. Chorley at once sprang out of bed, as though the 
one object of his life were to rash downstairs and close 
with the burglar and mash him to pulp. “ Good gracious ! . 
he exclaim “ Burglars downstairs, eb? Listen.” 

A faint tapping noise was distinctly audible from the 
dining-room. Mr. Chorley went to the door to listen 
more ines: Then he seemed toremember that he was 
feeling a little cold, and he turned the key in the lock 
and came back to bed. 

“Well?” inquired Mra, Chorley. “What are you 
going to do about it P” 

“Do?” replied Chorley, holding his chin to prevent 
his teeth from clattering quite so much. “You let him 
come up here and I'll show him!” 

“But he won't come up here,” said Mrs. Chorley. 
“He'll simply take all the silver and clear out. And 
there’s my purse on the sideboard with five shillings and 
threo postage stamps init. I always said that if I left 
my purse downstairs, burglars would come for it.” 

“Let's wait and see what he does,” said Chorley. 
“ Everybody knowsit’s no good interfering witha burglar 
when he’s on your premises. I read in the paper the 
other day that it was always best to let them Bet away. 
the poles are very smart, and they always catch ’em the 
next day. 

“Henry,” said;Mrs. Chorley in solemn tones, “if you 
don’t rg (ices 8 a 


I 
“Yes—what?” replied Chorley in hesitating tones, 


as if Mrs. Chorley bad offered a really capital solution 


of the difficulty. “8 you just went half way 
down and asked him go away quietly as we want to 
“T believe you're afraid, Henry. 


” 
“Who—me?” inquired Chorley, though it is difficult 
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A SHORT HUMOROUS STORY. 


to see how he could have 

that Mrs. Chorley could Pent 
anybody else, “ What 

nonsense 


“Then put on your dressing- 

gown and dowutsies at cmon” 
comman: Mrs. Chorley. “We 
can easily manage him between us. 
It’s quite simple. You rush at him 
and throw him on his back, and 
then I'll go to the front door and call 
the police.” 
Mr. Chorley got up and put on 
bf his dressing-gown. “It sounds all 
right, Begranisied, “ but I’ve really had no experience 
in throwing burglars on their backs.” And he 
unlocked the door and crept to the head of the stairs. 

The tepping sound was more audible than ever. It 
resembled the noise a burglar would make in endeavour- 
ing to break 


order to make as little noise as possible. 


at the head of the stairs in th 
middle of the night. ‘ 

_Mr. Chorley crept down the first 

flight; and then a brilliant idea 
occu tohim. He thought he 
would wait on the half-landing for a 
few moments, and then go back and 
tell Mrs. Chorley that he had 
frightened the burglar away and 
that it was all right. He was just 
congratulating himself on his clever 
diplomacy when Mrs. Chorley 
suddenly appeared at the head of the 
stairs with the lamp, the light of 
which fell full upon him. 
_ “Hurry up, Henry!” said his wife 
in a hoarse whisper, “or else the 
burglar will get away before you can 
catch him.” 

Mr. Chorley heaved a sigh. He 
wasn’t very sympathetic towaris 
burglars as a rule, but he would 
have given this one five yards start 
at any time and would never have 
tried to race him. He crept slow]. 
down the remaining atairs, an 
swallowed a big lum ta its throné a 
he stood outside dining-room 
door. 

‘ At + a ora moment ea nd a 

eavy footstep coming up the en 
path. His first iopelon was to run 
upstairs and explain to his wife that it was pees 
raining burglars, and that while he had no objection to 
tackling burglars one at a time, he didn’t feel equal to 
making himself offensive to six of them at once. He 
paused for an instant to peep through a chink in the 
stained glass of the hall door, and he absolutely chuckled 
for joy. It wasn’t another burglar, but just the other 
a a at. It was a policeman. 

r. Chorley opened the street door softly and held up 
his fingers to enjoin silence. Then he shook the police- 
man warmly by the hand, and had to restrain an 
impulse to fall upon his neck and hug him into the 
bargain. The policeman looked a little surprised, but 
he was, of course, too polite to say what he really thought 
about his reception. 

“§-s-sh!” said a a whi . “You're 
just in time. He's in ,” and he pointed to 

he dining-room. 

“ Who’s in there! ” asked the policeman. 

“ Burglar!” explained Chorley. “Come on.” 

The policeman straightened himself up and 
adjusted his belt. Then he pulled his cuffs back, 
and made sure that the chin strap of his helmet 
was nice and sécure. He put his head inside the 
door and listened, and then drew his head back again. 

“That's all right, sir,” be said, “ We've got ‘im. 
You ran in and throw yourself on ‘im and I'll go round 
to the window in case he breaks clear and tries out 
that way. The window's open right enough. That's 
what I was goin’ to ring you up for.” 


“ You—you in,” said Chorley, whose hopes of 
deliverance had been rudely shattered by the official 
suggestion. “I'll go outside and close the window. I’m 


more used to them than you are. Don’t make a noise.” 
And before the policeman could make any alternative 
suggestion, Mr. Chorley was out in the pecs 
philosophically reflecting that it was better to risk 
catching a severe cold than a twisted neck. . 
The policeman went into the dining-room accordingly 
and invited the burglar to come out, as the game was 
up. As, however, no burglar Lara and there was 
no place in the room for a bu to hide, it was clear 
that Mr. Chorley had been makirg a mistake. So the 
policeman came out into the hall again ; 
Mrs. Chorley, having seen her husband downstairs, 
went back and hurriedly slipped on a number of 
petticoats and things so as to be ready to run for the 
lice on the word being given. Leaving the lamp at 
he of the stairs, she crept half-way down and 


listened. 
“Te that you Henry ?” she asked as she heard a step. 
“No m’m, it’s me,” replied the gruff voice of 


? open the cupboard of the sideboa i 
trying to put the spoons in his pocket one raat in 
In fact, i 
resembled any kind of noise an excited man in hie 
dressing-gown and pyjamas would be likely to think of 
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the truthful if somewhat ungrammatical constable. 
Mrs. Chorley gave a scream. It was clear to her 
mind that was the burglar. He had, doubtless, 
polished off poor Mr. Chorley and was now about to 
escape. How she had the nerve to do it, she never 
knew, but she rushed down the remaining stairs, and 
snatched Mr. Chorley’s heavy walking-stick from 
the umbrella-stand. en calling out “ murder! fire!” 
she aimed a tremendous blow at the dark shadow in the 
corner. Unfortunately the hall of Mr. Chorley’s house 
had hardly been built for single-stick exercise, and as the 
stick came down it caught the gas-bracket and shattered 
the pa to atoms. 

The policeman at once turned on his bull’s-eye at full 
pressure, and assured the lady there was nothing to be 
afraid of, as he had searched for the burglar everywhere 
without success. Mra Chorley, wept a little hysterically 
at the news, and suddenly remembering that she 
wasn't exactly dressed for company, she said that Mr. 
Chorley would see to everything, and then she bolted 
upstairs again. 

It was a little aeprlsing “ast Mr. Chorley had not 
rushed in at the sound of the shattering glass. So, at 
least, the policemen thought. As a matter of fact, how- 


\ 
Mr. Chorley had to restrain an impulee to fall on his neck and hug him. 


ever, Mr. Chorley had interpreted the noise to mean 
that a fearful fight was in progress between the burglar 
and his captor, and as he had, like the rest of us, the 
fullest possible confidence in the poke system of this 
country, he decided that it would be quite im r for 
a raw amateur to interfero with the course of justice. 
When the policeman went out into the garden, Mr. 
Chorley emerged from behind a large evergreen. He 


said he had been looking to make sure that no more 
burglars were hiding about the place. The policeman 
then axed that there had never been any burglars 


at all, the tapping noise having been caused by the 

rattling of the blind in the draught from the open 

window. Then Mr. Chorley sneezed several times and 

went back to bed. 

(Another episode in Mer. Chorley’s career will be related 
next week.) 
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Ocr. 10, 1907, 
". Conclud Close to the tele, almost 
fn eontact with left 


ed. MEW SERIES. 
: o4 ‘A N hand from which it had 
Sadleir MP ii, Tu oat Set 


poieon. The doctor made his examin 

o'clock, and was of opinion that dean im tbe 
pm about seven huurs before. John Sadleir, the 2 
ore, died about three o'clock in the morning. He 
left his house at half- eleven. It could hard'y 
have taken him three hours and a half to walk 1 
Hampstead Hoa periise 2,00) oh dah 
meantime > ; ry 

he left his homet OP SE Ria “Shs 


3 label om which were the All Sunday London was, of course, i " 
By DICK DONOVAN, — words,"*Xesential oil of bitter | the tragedy of the Heath, ‘ek the Rllowite ea 
onds.” Then followed the a 


the papera spread the news, and it flew like wi - 
Te Ger ity it wae an ff @ bombshell bad burt icy 
two or three men who had seen Sadleir on the black 
Saturday were not surprised. They were known to 
have stated that they quite expected he would take 
his life. The directors and shareholders of the London 
and County Bank were for the wildest rumour 
began to circulate, and cations to the extent of 


address of the chemist: 
—, , Maitland, 10 Chester Place, Hyde Park 


body was that of John Sadleir, M.P., one-time 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, banker, financier, 
gambler, and, alas! forger and swindler, who, in the 
course of that winter night, had to where 


eo. or blame could no longer him, and so | millions were hinted at. 
several atau 5 Bomasee. eye, Reed ee ee ee eon re al geist WHERE DID THE MONEY GO? 
d lia H became ; feared i however, 
een The Li glimour “waned , and he hailed another man who Fomed through ihe not eed ia toe way. The se Nha lige Ae 


A SOVEREIGN'S-WORTH OF PRUSSIC ACID. 


In the telegrams 


if £30,000 could reach 
be well. It would, however, only have been a stop- 
crash was bound to come. Nothing less 
than a million of money could have saved its credit 


gap, and the 


Treasury. Then 8 
sini er ei 
y 
€30,000 was delivered immediately the concern would 
eee 


ini the directors had hedged in their business had def! 
the cleverness and ingenuity of even Mr. Saline 
Bat other undertakings with which he had ken 
associated were Jess fortunate, and soon it was known 
that hundreds of thousands of pounds had been ini 
appropriated by the man who, for a long time, bid 
been a city i : 

In Ireland there were broken hearts and widespread 
consternation. The failure of the Tipperary Bank 
rpelt absolute ruin to_ thousands, and many 


I have quoted his brother said that 
the bank on Monday, all would 


and put it on a sound <_<“ @ slip of Bag? on which was very distinctively | were reduced to beggary. Wonder has often bc 
But even supposing the had been seved, | written: “John Sadleir, 11 Gloucester Square, Hyde | pressed that James ais ‘wan! iw io con exe 
trouble was descending om Sadleir in an avalanche. | Park,” six sovereigns, two half sovereigns, a £5 note, t Ww ver p at the 
‘As chairman of the Royal Swedish Railway Company, ens, of Justice. 


‘ne had issued bogus shares to the extent of £150,000, 
and every penny piece of that amount he kept. From 


sums, but what he did with them nobody could find 
out. From the Tipperary Bank, and obviously with 
the connivance of his brother, he had drawn £200,000. 
Where did it go to? The total defalcations of the bank 


th 

hopes. For ten years he had dazzled by his radiance. 
He talked in hundreds of thousands, he handled 
hundreds of thousands, hundreds of thousands went 
any pockets, a one is iis sen he en- 
iched certain le, 

the 7 darkened te lowe, the, ghost 
haunted man, in whose ears wails and groans 
his victims must have sounded, went to the desolate 
splendour of his ho where he wrote those geapair- 

I have quoted, and 
tea, 


the winter day 


ing letters which 
Then he ordered 


servants for the to-morrow. 


morrow |! 
About seven o'clock his butler went into the dining- 
room to lay the cloth for dinner, when Sadleir handed 
him a slip of paper on which was written : “Get from 


poison. 


fully packed in wrapping and paper, to Sadleir’s 


they never will be 


and his ears were 


LINKED ARM-IN-ARM WITH DEATH. 
Maitland, knowin 


As manager and sole director of the bank, it is 
im ble to su that he could have boen ignorant 
of his brother’s defalcations. John Sadleir had stvlen 
hundreds of thousands from the bank in hard cash. 
He had forged title deeds of all kinds by the scvre, 


THE POISON DOES ITS WORK. 

Té was obvious, therefore, that John Sadleir had 
come fully prepared to hurry himeelf into eternity. 
If the half pint of prassic acid failed to do its soe 
the razors would auroly be effectual. He dreaded life 
infinitely more than he dreaded death. In the cream 
ing which he had brought from his own house, was 
still about a teaspoonful of the acid. The bottle was 
quite empty with the ex: cond & ee The 

stopper was iece of lea that 
ad covered it was in the dead aax's waistcoat 
He had the awful poison into the silver cream 
ing, and had presumably swallowed it at a draught. 
A little had been spilt about his neck and shirt front. 
Death must have been instantaneous. 

The question was asked, why did he not take his 
life in own house; why have walked all the way 
to Hampstead Heath to commit the deed? No reason 
could be suggested at the time, but an inference may 
be drawn from the following fact. Not very far from 
the spot where the body was discovered by John 
Bates was an old-fashioned detached house standing in 
about two and a half acres of beautifully laid out 
pats the whole surrounded by a timestained 

Ti 


of his 


would have been revealed that would almost have 
been without parallel, and to this day no one has 
ever been able to discover how John Sadleir dispoced 
of his vast weal 

His stud stables, his house in Gloucester Square, 
his dinner parties, could only have represented a 
relative trifle of the immense sums he obtained. It is 
peed obvious that if he ruined thousands he must 

ve enriched hundreds. Within three weeks of his 
death he had, in conjunction with his brother James, 
issued @ report and balance-sheet in connection with 


and gave instructions to his 


wall partly covered with mantling ivy. In 


bonus of 8 per cent. Needless to say, neither 
bonus nor dividend was ever paid. The inquest on 
his remains was spread over several days, and the 
most exhaustive inquiry made, the result being that 
the ejay beng in a verdict of felo-de-se. 

us died John Sadleir at the early age of forty- 
two. Forty-two! still s young man, yet what a carer 
he had had! 

John Sadleir was a contem with that other 
notorious and clever scou “Jim the Penman.” 
It is curious to reflechb on what might have happened 
had these two men joined interests. With such extra 
ordinary talents which each possessed for committing 
the crime of fraud and forgery @ combination of 
the ews would probably have had appalling 


DEAD OR DISAPPEARED? 


ga < 

When, on that fateful February night, he left his 
home with grim resolve in his mind, and half a pint 
of prussio acid and a case of razors in his pocket, had 


ought the matter ove: 
he no doubt came to the conclesion that it ona 


serve no purpose. 
The dead body of the self-murderer was removed with 


well, and that he as little delay as possible to the dead house of the 


Sadleir very 
4 and belloving the oil of almonds 
tina , care 


characteristic of the effects of prussio acid. The 
Sole body resked with the strange odour of the 


ol Yt is worth while mentioning that after the inquest 
moe * ot remark. Near midnig etn al opts on oa a a gained —— : = Lace 
DED lated w 
John Sadleir, M.P., scourged with invisible wh FOUN 1872. Hem “Teak - aot hi ae all, et boa vin 
unkn connivance some 0! 

oe ee Loh but win he sit off : HE D C E A a associates, while John Sadleir escaped either 
hie doorstep in the darkness of the winter t, he Ba ce or America. ‘i 
wees ably, the mysterious ce of the 

=e ing al tte canis i, | Accident and Guarantee_-__- £18,00, which he procured on the Saturday belcre 


ortal id. 
On the following aan the hush of the Sabbath 


morn, when the bella of some of the churches were 
| calling worshippers y J 


bent back inst a withered furze bush 
the ‘on were towards the bog. The , & seclud 


The body was fully dressed, but the top-hat 
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nan oS ce and commit suicide even for so large s sum ™ 


£13,000 ; 

fo, beyond question this remarkable criminal tovls 
his own life in the early hours of that Sunday morn 
ing, on Se Heath, and thus, as far ss hi 
could, expiated his many crimes. 

(Next weeks “Palmer the Potsoner.””) 


y was found, was about 200 yards 
from whence it could not be eecn, 
away, and furze bushes formed a 
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By ‘CHINSTRAP,” 
oe honoured adage which ai F : 
What Some Celebrities Think. / tella us “Shik silence eS eee 


So runs the old bugle call in the Army, but whatever 
may have been the case in the the couplet no longer 
ly represents the lot of Mrs. Tommy Atkins. 

At the same time there is still a fairly widespread 
belief to the effect that the girl who ma a 
soldier is doing anything but well for herself. This 
article should correct this mainly erroneous notion. 

I say “ mainly erroneous,” because Hes distinction 
must be drawn between the, as I 8! endeavour to 
show, happy, well-to-do life of the maid who marries 
“on the strength” of a ment and the precarious, 
hand-to-mouth existence of the girl who weds a soldier 
without the official blessing of the authorities. 

It is not very di however, to obtain the 
necessary benediction. warrant officers are entitled - 
to “on the strength” without reference to the 
powers be, and of the lower ranks half the number 
of sergeants, and in the infantry 3 per cent., in the 
nevi artillery, and engineers 4 per cent., of the rank 
and file (corporals and privates) are allowed to ma 
subject to their obtaining the consent of th 
command officer and, of course, to there being a 
vacancy in the married establishment of the unit. 

To obtain his commanding officer's sanction Mr. 
Atkins, if below the rank of sergeant, must have at 
least seven years’ service, two good conduct badges, 
and a minimum of £5 in the savings bank, whilst the 
lady must be able to produce evidence as to character. 

FREE RATIONS, COAL, AND QUARTERS. 

ane if a girl ——* a her — pay is 
nothing very great. But then she gets free quarters, 
light, and coal; free rations (over and above her 
husband’s) for herself and any liitle Atkinses that 
may come noes and free schooling for them in the 

0 


. till, I believe that 
many of the women who do smoke are not genuinely 
fond of the habit at all, and merely do it in order 
to “show off.” 

_In this case I think it is not eo much wrong as 
silly of women to smoke, because it may not suit 
their constitutions, and, in that oase, will do them 
harm. But I do not agree with all the hard things 
that are sometimes said about women who smoke, as 
I am sure that many of them do enjoy a cigarette, 
and the pleasure 


in itself is a surely 

innocent one 

enough, 

CANON HORSLEY ie of the opinion that 
emoKing among women is generaily a 
matter of fashion rather than of morals. 

Ir seems to me that smoking among women is more 
of a matter of fashion than of morals or hygiene. 

a But while the tiniest percentage of women in 

If women would devote more time to the culture | England smoke, the action of there who do so~ 

of grace, dignity, and the attributes associated with | publicly, at any 

womanhood since all time, we should hear more about | rate—serves to 


happy marriages and less of our misguided sisters | make them very > 
— Le a Pg 
woman who desires, 
or likes, to be ova 
noticeable, is not : ‘ 
one to be respected ‘ i . 


who scuffle with policemen in the public streets and 
or loved. 


The opinions of well-known 
people on the subject should 
grove very interesting.) 


Miss MARIE HALL, the world-famous 
violiniet, thinke that emoKing is a most 
unwomanly habit, which ehould be 
severely condemned. 

No, I certainly think that women should not smoke. 
It is essentially an unfeminine habit and entirely 
unbecoming to the sex. It is one of those many 
things which, nowadays, are ually taking away 
from women their charm and attraction and con- 
verting them into mere poor imitators of men. 


make themselves objects of derision upon public plat- 


parents, wou 


order.” Let HARRY TATE, the versatile comedian, laye 


down a few rules on “emoking for 


aes course of time; for “extras” she can deal cheap] 
eeepc women.” at the canteen, and she receives special te trom 4 


Buzss their hearts, let them smoke as much as 
they like—always ge they will agree to bear 
the consequences. ut, stay, there are one or two 
rules which the fair sex must observe at all times. 

For instance, they should be fined forty shillings 
or twenty-one days’ hard labour if they “pull at” a 
clay pipe in the presence of Royalty. 

They should be liable to a fine of five pounds cash 
if they smoke briar or meerschaum pipes in the 
dining-room of any fashionable hotel or restaurant ; 
while, if they smoke “fags” on the front seat of a 
motor-omnibus, they should be ordered to the rear 
seat at once—the whiff of a fag in a strong wind 
would unnerve the giltiest of gilt-edged heroes. 

Smoking among women, wo, should also be pro- 
hibited at weddings, funerals, and children’s parties 
but it is to be strongly recommended at meetings of 
the Suffragettes, especially when the police are deputed 
to hand round the cigars and cigarettes. Five weary 
Woodbines and a few “circusbrand Adam and Eves” 
(after you've 
*ad’em you ’eave) 
would do the 


to men. 


canteen and other regimental funds at Xmas and other 
special occasions, apart from the often substantial gifts 
which her husband's officers will make at such times. 

Moreover, her husband being necessarily a 
well-conducted man is almost certain to be employed in 
some light billet, which will augment his pay. 

Kies = in one 3 fog ] ix see the oo 
wives only too g ve her sewing, and so on, 
to do, whilst she can take in the officers’ ceaaliti: 

In many ways Mrs. Atkins, if she is a capable, 
industrious woman, can supplement the family income, 
whilst what with concerts, dances, theatricals, sports, 
and so on in barracks she gets far more amusement and 
recreation than falls to the lot of the average married 
woman of her class, to say nothing of the opportunities 
she has for travelling about the world. 

And, of course, she has none of the average working. 
man’s wife’s anxiety over trade; the bugbear of “out of 
work” has no terrors for her. 

True there is not much in the way of a pension to 
look forward to, but apart from the fact that a decent, 
well-conducted couple will often be able to follow their 
officers into civilian life as lodge-keepers, etc., Mr. and 


Miss PHYLLIS DARE, the youngest leading 
lady “star” on the atage, considers that 
all ladies should be allowed to emoke in 
private, 

I po not smoke myself, and have never had even 
one cigarette; but, the same, I must say that I 
cannot see why ladies should not be allowed to smoke 
if they want to. : ; 

However, I think smoking for women is only to 
be recommended in private, as I do not think there 
is anything particularly edifying in seeing a woman 
emoke in e blic places. Some people, I know, say 
that women only smoke “for show,” but surely this 
cannot be true, for I understand that a human erup- 
tion sometimes takes place when tobacco and the 
smoker do not : 

And women dislike eruptions—besides, they are 
bad for the nerves; but, by all means, let us be 


orga if’ Prat Suffragettes a lot Mrs. Thomas Atkins should be able to save from £10 
woman who really : \] of good. M'yes. to £20 a year and thus have a nice little nest-egg. 

deri rptckages. ' ZA That is even should Mr. Atkins reach no higher rank 
oaeeckiog— tn > , ——je than that of private. 

private. i STILL WONDERING, TREATED AS A BACHELOR. 


Worn out by a Jong series of appalling French 
exercises, wherein the blunders were as the sands 
of the sea, a hapless high school mistress declared 
her intention of writing to Florence’s mother. | 

Florence looked her teacher in the face. “Ma will 
be awfully angry,” quoth Florence. . 

“JT am afraid ehe will, but it is my duty to write 
to her, Florence.” 

“J don’t know,” said Florence, doubtfully. “You 
sce, mother always does my French for me. . 

the teacher is wondering whether she will write. 


Very different, however, is the lot of the girl who is 
foolish enough to marry off the strength. 

Tommy may marry without leave if he likes—it is no 
crime to do so—but if he does he has to face many 
disa: ble consequences. His marriage, I need 
hardly say, is perfectly legal, but the authorities simply 
decline to recognise the existence of his wife and family. 
He must house them outside barracks, he himself being 
compelled by regulation to live in barracks, though the 
rule is not always strictly enforced ; he draws no rations 
for them; they do not share in canteen and other 
funds; the garrison schools are closed to his children; 
if he is moved from one station to another he must 
transport his family at his own expense—in short, in 
the eyes of the Government he is a bachelor. 

Nor is it wise for a girl to marry in the hope of her 
husband eventually getting her “on the strength.” It 
is clearly laid down that except in very special circum- 
stances soldiers who marry without leave will not be 
admitted to the married establishment at any time— 
unless, of course, they reach warrant rank. 

This may seem rather a harsh rule, but after all the 
marriage regulations are not at all unreasonable. The 
soldier is seldom over twenty years of age when he 
enlists and if he is well-conducted and intelligent he 
should be a sergeant by the time he is twenty-five, 
which is b bop young enough to assume the 
res sac ipierrabin ee If ye 3 inca able, of 
or indifferent to ing sergeant’s stripes, then the 
conditions of seven years’ service, two G.O. badges, and 
25 in the savings bank are not unfair in the way of 
assuring a prospect of happiness to the wedded couple. 


Miss WINIFRED HARE, the popular 
comedienne, says: ‘‘Certainly, let a 
woman smoke if she has a mind to do so. 

SHOULD wa smoke? . 

Why on earth should we not? Smoking does no 
one any harm, and since it is a habit that soothes 
the ruitied spirits and calms the temper, I fail to 
see why women should not derive benefits from the 
practice as well as men. 

The days have gone by, never to return, when 
women allowed themselves to be treated like & set of 
children, and with the broadening of woman's life 
has come the extension of her amusements. Cer- 
tainly, let her smoke if she has a mind to do 0. 

Too hae the so-called “weaker sex” submitted 
to all sorts and kinds of stupid, narrow-minded rules 
and regulations. But, thank poadness, we are becom- 
ing more enlightened, and why # woman should be 
said to lose her claim to true womanliness simply 
because she enj 


srconalon Ml Uy Ecce tel IPRA 


——__@~jo—_—_——_ 
WHAT GEORGE OMITTED. 

Lirttz Goris is the apple of his father’s eye, 
and it would soem that he deserves to be. A little 
while ago a rough-looking individual came to the 
house where little Georgie lives, and grasped him by 
the collar. . 

“Tf yer don't tell me where yer father xonie his 
money,” growled this exemplary person, “Tl ; nock 
yer ‘ead orf yer shoulders, an’ arfter that Tl eat 

er!” 

“Oh, please don’t do that, sir!” whimpered 
Georgie. “You'll find all the money we've got in an 
old waistcoat in the kitchen.” 

Two minutes later a bruised and battered wreck 
was heaved through the front door of little Georgie’s 
dwolling-place, and sat for a while in the gutter and 
blinked. 

® That kid’s too smart—unnatural smart,” it mut- 
tered. “Never said a word about ‘is ole man bein’ 
inside the weskit!’ 


not understand. 


Mr. MARK HAMBOURG, the well-Known 
| peepee: considere that emoking is an 
mnocent pastime for women. 

I rao that if a woman really feels that smoking 
is beneficial to her, or, at any tate, that it is not 
injurious to her health, she should be permitted to 
indulge in the habit without interference from Mrs. 


° ” , “Alan Quartermaine” was better, but “The Ghost Kings” fe the best 
“King Solomon's Mines wae good, "Als ue Rider Haggard has yet written. 
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Aristocrats. 

Sandwichmen bearing boards and smoking els; pipes 
were recently seen dri 
horse carriages, with 

Mark in the Ark. 

Mark Twain was among the man; thousands who 
visited the Lusitanta at New York. In bidding adieu to the 
officer who showed him over the ship he observed: “I'l 
have to tell Noah all about this when I meet him.” 


While working on the telephone 
Churchyard some workmen accidentally set free a number 
of fire-alarm bells, fire-engines and 


At Goosnargh Agricultural Show, near Preston, & bull 
charged a farmer in the stomach, and, 
on its horns, crashed into the fence surroun: 
The fence gave way, but the farmer received only minor 


injuries. 
Julia on the Warpath. 
appeared in the Kars- 


‘clock on Thursda: and do 
as, reins Sy tee et in seha 


Fatal Curiosity: 


A well-known American angler has patented 
oe Rveng are 
below the float, w! he says attracts the fish for Sfty 


erg ay Ae Comfy. 
pa lesley’s demands tor the comtf, need. boots, (hall's 
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A Few Items of Fact that wi 
laterest You, =i 


Hie Hobby. 

Army orders contain a description of 
ty eT a for deserting the Army for the sixth 
time, each desertion having been from a different regim-nc, 

All Wright. 

The tallest boy in America, if not in the world, is na:.24 
ey Wright, aged seventecn, of Richill, Philadcipnia, 
He stands 6 ft. 7 in. in his stockings, weighs over 18 stcue, 
takes ® 22-size collar, wears number 18 boots, and, acco: ving 
to his parents, is still growing. 

Lcoping the Loop. 
corn-cu' operations at Ottery St. Mary, wiz 
_ a rabbit was observed to dash me yn 


i 


E 


a aelf- 
machine, 
usual way. To the astonishment of the harvester:, the 
rabbit got free of the sheaf and made off, practically acne 
the worse. 
Padlocted from Drink. 
named 


that he had kept the unhappy woman chained to the bei. 
post in her room for a month in order to prevent her 


obtaining intoxicants. 


Picture Pars. (see fovtline.) 


AN IMPROVED ENGINE FUNNEL. 
Soms engines now have fannels 
shaped liked the one in the cesar G is to say, with 
the front part a few inches gher than the back. The 
‘or this a 
arrangement is that the Sa 


soc 
PHOSPHORUS SAFETY ea 
Tae first necessity for a night watchman is y 
cae etty bo a good lantern of some kind, bat when 
he happens to be employed in wwder e this 
rather alters the case. A light w combines absolute 
safety with i 


a watch and fulfil most 
probable requisites 

may be cons in the 
manner. Place 

of horus 

about the size of a pea in 
a bottle clear 


olive oil heated to boiling 


space will at once become luminous. 


we third fall of the best 
t, and cork it tightly. 
Whe ar 


A carefully indexed 


PIPE BENDING, 


The reason is that wherever 


<4 selection of the best of the 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 24. from the 18 


to suit lead pipes, and with their aid the work of 


turns abruptly the inside edge of 
the rail is always apt to wear away. 
i com, 


handbook; entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
pars on this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Henrietta 


EVER-READY FIRE-LIGHTER. 
Tue amount of time and trouble wasted over jire 
eral demand for a cheap, 
lighter. Our sketch illus- 
trates one of simplest and, at the same time, one of 
the most reliable can be constructed. Knead 
together a lamp of pi y with about the same bulk 
of and shape it into the form and size 


then leave it to get thoroughly dry. Having reached 
this state it should be placed in a fire and allowed to 
oe ae | oe his wil burn out all ae my: 

e cla: @ very porous condition. 
When cold, the wire 4 should be fixed, and it will 
be ready for use. It should be dipped in paraffin oil 
and lighted under the coals. 


>—=0c< 
BRIDLES FOR BRUSHES. 


No painter ever thinks of using s new brush in 
ite natural state. The bristles cre 


with the order of the eack. To avoid 
such a calamity, the painter uscs 
what is known as a bridle until his 
brush has been worn down at least 


the aninch. The bridle, as may be seen 
method is generally resorted to. B in the illustration, is a kind of clip 
means of stout pins & pn for holding the hairs together. It is 
is fastened to the inside of the rail made of brass with two small holes 
so as to form a new lip, as in the anched in the bottom of the legs, 


to enter, and then replaced. The whole of the empty | illustration, the mtervening space being up with | through which tacks are driven into the handle of 


brush. 


& A Few Facts About Well-known 
Footballers. 


Pars about Players. & od 
and Abbott, to mention ay Or famous half-backs, were 


E. a. D. Wricut hel uni 3 it is & 


tained and any forward; ng 
all regularly for a Zoagae =" hether he ar jpotlen and exveptional Yeckling powers make ample amen: for | than the Newcastle player. 
F trade; an inventor in his | determined tac 


ubt, for now that the amateurs this. 
have “split” from the F.A., ast 1 Crompton is a plumber 
eae et of one of the 1 layer man By oon? epare time; and hie sethatly the only professional foot- | ideal half i and he not only knows how to obtain possession 
Whatever he may decide to do in the matter fs bound baller who oom - “ee mya , _ the ball, but, what is equally important, how to get rid 
e on elseay. 


to cause a considerable amount of heart-burning, for ; “ 
old Cambridge Blue is one of the most brilliant left-wingers Barons he became the fine centre-f that he is This he does by those delightful little “pushes along 
in the country—fast (he has s very long etride), a clever | to-day, George Hilsdon was famed for his tremendous | the ground whic denote the master; and 00 versatile * 
dribbler, and an oak in the art of combining on the run | shoot wers. Apropos of this, he is credited with once player is he that it matters not to him if he be at centre 
with his partner. combination with 8. 8. Harris was, | having taken a too venturesome pressman clean off his feet | * half—he is equally at home at either. 
and still may be, cao of the most artistic sights of the with one particularly fiery shot from his toe during ball A. Buick (Port th) 
footba., world during recent years; an some of the | practice. o SUES ortemoulh?. 
Slovercat defenders have Htorally been “run off their feet” |" But it is not for his shooting alone that he draws hie | , To look at Buick in ry everyday attire you would 
by these consummate artistes. £4 a week. He is an exceedingly clever, all-round player, he is one of the most akilful cert 
wt Wrig.4 ie the son of @ well-known clergyman, and dashing, 2 deft dribbler, and one who fs always im his sem ro in Tonge ® omer A Yo apeeee bare 
a schoolmas rofession. both chance. ings king man, 
id P Note ¢ Chels Chest of the typical footballer, you might we!l be 


Not a little of Chelsea's success last season was due to an 
distinction of bis | &% 


R. Crompton (Blackburn Rovers). him, and he bad the very 
was practically eecon 


“Tsau building” is an occupation which fascinates | International 

man le, especially when the International matches cap duri 

poo I A it is cxte to eay that not one per cent. of year in dest-clase football. 
C. Veitch (Newcastle United). 


these ac, agoher assistants to the Selection Committee ‘ 
Grompton out of their lists. | Cotsw Varrcn is one of the finest and most polished half. | without which the most otherwise gifted player is len. 


ever leave 

Like George Hirst in the sister game of cricket, Crompton backs of the present day, but he originally his Buick is a Scotsman far has not been 

is an indispensable member of any representative eleven. football life aia fecwar ” Te is noteworthy, by the way, | beck, of Liverpool, ics been the “stock” selection of 
Right back is his position om the field, and those who how many of the most talented “halves ‘ late 3 io & bird fancier of considerable merit and 

have seen him give of his best there can easily appreciate | careers in the front rank. M. Morgan-Owen, » a 
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a Story of the Indian Mutiny, 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 
‘*The Men who Wore Skirts.” 


“You say you rode from the field on the 
evening of the 30th,” said Havelock, when Frank had 
told of Lucknow’s t. “How did you travel, 


aod in what estate di 
traversed? ” 

Then Frank told hini all that had taken place. More 
than once the he officer would have cut short the 
recital, but thig Havelock would not His son was 

nt, that younger Havelock who lived for forty years 
to keep ever in the public memory a pcos name, and 
often the father would turn towards and punctuate 
Ms'colm’s tale with a nod, or a brief, “Do you hear 
that, Harry?” . 

At last the stirring chronicle was ended. . 

“Do you wish to remain here and recuperate, or will 

a join my staff, with the rank of major!” asked Have- 


lock. 

Malcolm was hardly able to stammer his acceptance 
of {ae appointment thus oLered, but the General had no 
time for useless talk. 

“About this servant of yours—he seems to have the 
making of a soldier ia him—will he care to retain the 
rank he has assumed so creditably?” he went on. 

Frank rather Yost his breath at this suggestion, but 
ha had the presende of mind to refer the ion to 
Chumru_himself. 

“Kubbi nahin, general-sahib,”* was the Mohammedan’s 
emphatic disclaimer of the honoar proposed to be con- 
jerred on hi. “I 3m 8 bearer, huzoor, but I 
should prove a very bad rissaldar. I am not of a fighting 
caste. I am a man of agi . 

staken,” said Havelock quietly, 


Maicolm, if you will report yourself to General 


before the Mutiny, and the kil 


thing in native eyes. The phrase, therefore, a 
waconk “Tb eryatallinns tho | San 


folk. 

There could be no better proof that the sepoys and 
their helpers were well aware that had 
all the laws of war and humanity excesses, 
urther reason why the garb of old 
ded throughout India than any 


if 
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there was a f 
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with the Seaforth Highlanders in Cawnpore when 
took dire eance for the Well. 
_It is a matter of history how 
little army of twelve hundred men 
Tronk Road from Allahabad. He led a thousan 
soldiers, drawn from the 64th, 84th, and 78th Foot, 
the lst Madras Fusiliers. Captain Brasyer brought 130 
loyal Sikhs to the column, there were six small guns, 
sighteen volunteer cavalry. 

hese details should be appreciated before it is possible 
to understand the supra-miraculous campaign Havelock 
conducted. For five days the expedition 
in the rain and heat, through a 
Spurgia sige gery = cde “Th did not elay 

no mers. They 

wantonly, but the sli htest shadow of suspicion falling on 
anf man meant the 


At last, on the 12th of August, the main body over- 
took Renau la were ry by a large 
in a r miles south 

da; 
Bd with the eighteen volunteer horse, to 
The enemy's cavalry, thinking they had only 
tiny de nt to deal with, charged across 
fo find the whole twelve hun up 
bron Struck with a sudden the white. 
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Rs to a point-bla: , there 
Geht, ‘and the retole Teoke: They were 


© Literally: “ Never no, general! ® 


Rider Haggiré, Robert Hichens, Eden Phillpotts, W. L, Alden, and Edgar Je 


By LOUIS TRAGCY,* 


Author of “The Final War,” “ Rain- 
° bow Island,” etc., etc. 


WINIFRED 
MAYNB, 


and out of the town of Fattehpur. All their guns and 


PRANK 
MALCOLM. 


some valuable stores were captured, and, greatest marvel 
in a day of marvels, not one British soldier had tallen! 

No wonder Have wrote to his wife: ‘One of the 

oft re since my echooldaye has been 
ered; and are lived to comanans, Ef a mocents 
- . . But away with vain hanks 
to God, Wo ‘gave me the vic ‘a _— 

That evening Malcolm witnessed the plundering of 
Fattehpur, which was permitted in retribution for its 
recent rebellion. The town lay on the main road, which 
at this point was removed from the river by many miles, 
else he would have ridden to the ght and sent a message 
to Hossein Beg in order to make sure of the safety of 
the friendly ryot. 

Owing to his rye © of the vernacular, he managed 
to pick up a bit of useful information while questioning 
a native on thig matter. On the battlefield he came 
across a state elephant which had been shot through the 
body by one of Maude’s nine-pounders. The manner of 
the beast’s death was remarkable; it is not often that 
an a is bowled ove EF a cannon-ball like a rabbit 
by a bullet from a small-calibre rifle, and its trappings 
betokened that it had carried a mn of importance. 

Now he learned that Tantia Topi was the rider, and 
it was thus he discovered that Nana Sahib was directing 
the operations from Cawnpore, as Tantias Topi was his 
tavourite lieutenant, whereas it wae believed previously 
that the Brahmin usurper would lead his hosts to take 
part in the siege of Lucknow. 
_ On the 15th a sharp fight gave the British possession 
of the village of Aong. The position was dearly won, 
for the gallant Renaud fell there, mortally wounded. 
The men were about to prepare their breakfast after the 
battle when news came that the enemy, strongly rein- 
forced from Cawn , were preparing to blow up a 
bridge over the Pandoo Nuddee, an unfordable tributary 
of the Ganges six miles ahead. Havelock called for a 
special effort, the troops responded without a murmur, 
and advanced through dense groves of mango trees until 
they came under fire. For the second time that day they 
hurled themselves on the rebels, drove them headlong 
out of a well-chosen position, and saved the bridge. 

Cawn was now only twenty-three miles distant. 
With fickleness of the rainy season the sky had 
cleared, and the gun beat down on the British force with 
af that had not been enced before that year, 

the hot weather of 1857 was noted for its exceed- 


TT, cessate soamad bo tings Slee. with mae 4 ley 


and stop the advance, but neither Indian sun nor Indian 
sepoy could restrain that terrible host. 

gged and uncomplaiaing, animated rather by the 
feelings of the infuriated seeking rep for 
her slain cubs than by the sentiments of soldiers engaged 
in an ordinary ome they pressed = sixteen 


iles of that sun. toad were covered. 

Then Havelock commanded a halt in a grove of trees, 
and two level-headed deserters from Nana Sahib’s 
army, came in and told ritish general that the Nana 
had ¢ 5,000 men out of Cawnpore to do battle for 
his tottering dynasty. It was in vain. Though he dis- 
P eome tactical 


and threaten to drown himself in the Ganges. 
incidents Baypeeed that distinguish the Mutiny from a. 
t 


other wars. tte y 
had received their trai from British officers. eir 
words of command, meth of fighting, even their uni- 
forms, were based on E models. 

They had regimental bands, too, and the tunes in their 
repertoire were those in vogue in Britain, for native 
music does not lend itself to military purposes. Tho 
musicians, of course, were profoundly ignorant of the 
names or significance of the melodies yy had been 
taught to play. : 

‘ence, when Nana Sahib rallied his men in 8 vile, 
Havelock called on the Highlanders and 64th to e 
it, and the two Fer c_ Bigkincd pat a 7 for 
the ition, while the | nd pipers struck up an 
inspiring pibroch. Not to be outdone, 8 tbend 

nded with, ‘‘The Campbells are Coming! 

nd@ this, of all airs, to the Mackenzies! It was 
chance, of course, but it added gall to the venom of 
the 78th. 


This fourth and greatest victory was a costly one to 
the British, but it left their ardour undiminished, their 
reckless courage intensified. On the next day they flu 
Themselves against the remnant of the Nanas army tha 
still tried to force the way into the city. Vague rumours 
had reached the men of the dreadful tragedy enacted on 
the 15th. They refused to credit them. None but 
maniacs would murder helpless women and children in 
the belief that the crime would hinder the advance of 


their rescuers. So they crushed, tore, beat a path through 

ee ee 

© Copyright in the United States by Edward J. Clode, New 
York, 1907, , 


the suburbs, until the 
| peaohed the Bibi Garh 


Tront of the 


so 


the 5 

Maloolm was with them, and he saw & sergeant ente: 
the blood-stained dwelling, while the men lined up ir 
well in an awed silence. The sergean: 
returned. His brick-red face had paled to an sahe: 
tint. In his hand he 
woman’s hair, strands that had been hacked off som 
unhappy Englishwoman’s head by Nana Sehib’s butchers 
He removed his bonnet with the agg ed @ mal 


i 
é 
F 
F 


on 8 ee ee ee ee 

d ngue jotted o 
stained cement that formed the floor of the house. 

avipee, on the 17th, was, indeed, a city of dreadfu' 
night. The fierce exultation of successful warfare wa: 
gone. The streets were empty eave for prowling dogs. 
pigs, and venturesome wild Sakata. No sound was hearr 
in the British encampment ee melancholy plaint 
of the pipes mourning for the d during the interment 
of those who had f Even the unconquerable Have 
lock said to his son, as they and the officers of the etafi 
sat _ — 3 

a worst comes to the worst, we can but die with 
= — in tg? — , 

“{ morning his splendid vitality reasserted itself. 
He advanced towards Bithoor, and took up a strong posi- 
tion in case Nana Sahib might attempt to recover the city. 
But that arch-fiend had been deserted by the majority of 
his followers, and he was babbling of suicide to his fellow 
es 

eanwhile, Neill brought a few more troops from 
Allahabad, and Havelock threw the greater partion of 
his army across the Ganges. Owing to the difficulty o! 
obtaining boats and ski boatmen, this was a slov: 
and dangerous undertaking. It took five days to ferry 
900 men to the Oudh side, but Lawrence had caid that 
the Residency could only hold out fourteen days, and, 
come what might, the effort must be made to relieve him. 

On the 20th, while Malcolm was occupied with some 
detaile of transport, Chumru came to him. The bearer 
was no longer “ali Khan,” the swashbuckler, but 2 
white-robed domestic, thongh no change of attire could 
Sy him of the truculent aspect that was the gift of 
nature. 

Beside Chumru stood another Mohammedan, an elderly 
saan, who straightened himeelf under the sahib’s eye, and 
a up his right hand in a smart military salute. 

“Huzoor,” said Chumru, ‘this is Unged, Kumpani 
pinsin (a M agrg of the company), and he would have 
with the Presence.” 


“ Speak, then, and quickly, for I have occupation,” 
said Malcolm. But Ss Txkaned caref: enough to 
vanes words, = the man coolly he a 
way to Lucknow to Lawrence 
Wa! cael ances ae 

It was a desperate thing to suggest. The absence of 
native spies from either Cawnpore or Lucknow proved 
that the rebels killed, and probably tortared who 
investing lines. 


“British Field Force 
“Cawnpore, July 20th, 1857. 

“Mz Dxsanzst Wrinirrep,—If this note ig safely 
Gelivered to you, you will know that Sir Henry Havelock, 
at the head of a strong force, is on his way to relieve 
Lucknow. I am with him, as major on the staff. 

“T reached Allahabad on the 4th, thanks wholly to your 
loving thought in sending Chumrnu after me, for I was 
@ prisoner in the hands of a fanatical moulvie when 
Chumru came to my assistance. He saved my life there, 
and his quick-witted devotion was shown in many other 
instances during a most exciting journey. My thoughte 
are always with you, dear one, and I offer many a 

to the most high that you may retain your health 
Bad spirits amid the horrors that surround you. Be 
confident, dear heart, and bid your uncle tell his comrades 
of the that we mean to cut our way to your 
rescue all opposition. 

“The bearer will endeavour to return with a reply to 
the general. pale "2 may be able to send a line with 
him. In any eve! trust he will see you, and that 
will bring joy to my soul when I hear of Ever your 
devoted, Frank.” 


Now, it chanced that on the 20th, about the very hour 
Ungud set out on his ing mission, the Moulvie of 
a fg managed to his co-religionists into a doter- 
mined assault on the Residency. 

At ten o'clock in the morning the bombardment sud. 
denly ceased. The garrison centries noted an unusual 
gathering of the enemy's forces in the streets and o 
spaces that confronted the Bailey Guard and the ot! 
mee poste on Bow ay a. Sait ‘ha 4h 

ave arm, end every man rus 6 
walle’” ren the sick and wounded left their beds. Mer 


peon all write for thts month’s PBARSON’S. 
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favour, conferred because Malcolm himself procured 
Ungud's services, but we cannot eak the man to act es 
general postman. Good-bye. : 
He hurried away. Winitred after the manner of 
woman, fingered the unopened letter. 
“Kuch joab hai, miss-sahib? asked Ungud. ‘a 
“ There is no answer—yet. I will give you one later. 
The girl's Hindustani went far cong to enable her 
to frame the reply intelligibly. Ungud salaamed and left 


rith the fire of fever in their eyes, men with bandaged 
and scarce able to crawl, ed for muskets and 
ined up alongside their yet unscathed comrades. 
They waited in grim silence, those war-worn sol 
4 the Queen. The signal for a furious struggle was 
jven in dramatic fashion. A mine ex loded, ® large 
ection of the defending wall crumbled into rai a 
tundred guns belched forth a perfect hail of round =| 
barp-shouters stationed in the neighbouring houses 
Jd lift them 


i kets apidly as they cou from | ber, probably contrasting in hie own mind the Isdy’s 
wiles of loaded. we : *f at thei command, and, under | fr “idity with the fervid instructions given him by the 
over of this fusillade, some 3,000 rebels advanced to ofticer-sahib. 


sttack. 

They came on with magnificent courage. They actually 
macececed in planting scaling-ladders across the breach, 
apd their leader, a fierce-looking cavalry rissaldar, leaped 
Into the ditch and stood there, right in front of the 
Sawnpore Battery, waving s green standard to encourage 
his followers. : 

He was shot by a man of the 32nd, and his body 
formed the lowermost layer of a causeway of corpses 
‘hat socn choked the ditch. But the concentrated fire 
of the defenders checked this mcst audacious of the many 
assaults delivered during four hours’ aghting.. At two 
y'clock the attack slackened and died away. The rebela 
had lost some hundreds, while the British had only four 
men killed and twelve woun 

There was much jubilation among the err at this 
sutcome of the long-expected and dreaded attack. It 
added to their spirit of self-reliance, and it cast down the 
hopes of the mutineers to a corres; nding ee, because 
their moral inferiority was proved beyond dispute. Like 
all Asiatics, they had not dared to press on in the face of 
death. With one Se Saat those st ord ters 
could have swarmed into t esi agai 
efforts of the few Europeans and astra who resisted 
them. But that rush was never made i he assailante 
as a mass. Not once in the history of the Mutin did 
the sepoys adopt the ‘‘do or die” method that rac 
terised the British troops in nearly every action of the 


campaign. 

When the moon rose on the night of the 2ist, a sharp- 
eyed sentry saw @ man creeping across the broken and 
aa front of the Bailey Guard. He raised his rifle, but 
his orders were to chdllangs anyone who approached thus 
secretly, lest, perchance, a messenger from some 
force might be slain by error. 

‘“Who goes there?” he cried. 

“A friend,” was the answer, but the rest of the 
stranger's words ehowed that he was a native. 

The sentry was no linguist. mates 

“You baito® where you are,” he commanded, bidding a 
comrade summon an Officer, “or somebody who can 
the lingo.” : 

Within a minute the newcomer was admitted. It was 
Ungud, who had run the gauntlet of the enem "s pickets, 
and who ncw triumphantly produced Havelock’s letter to 
“‘Lawrence-sahib ur.” Alas, Henry Lawrence was 
dead, but Brigadier Inglis, who succeeded him in the 
command, now learnt that Havelock had defeated Nana 
Sshib, occupied Cawnpore, and was advancing to the 
relief of Lucknow. 

How the great 
How men grasped each other's hands in 
tion, and sought leave to take the joyf 
hospital and the women’s quarters ! 

Mayne aroused Winifred to tell her. 

e Perhaps Malcolm was able to get through to Allahs- 
bad,” he said. “When you come to think of the diff- 
culties in the way of our troops—this man says they have 
fought three, if not four, pitched battles between Fatteh- 
pur and Cawnpore—we have been unreasonable in looking 
for help so scon.” ; 

“Mr. Malcolm would surely succeed if it were possible, 
Ife understands the native character 60 well, and is so 
proficient in their language, that he was the best man who 
could be chosen for such a task.” 

And that was all that Winifred would say about “ Mr. 
Malcolm,” who would have been the most miserable and 
The most astonished person in India that night had he 
known how bitter was the girl’s heart against him. 

‘Though Winifred was not to blame, for the necklace 
and the pass offered strong evidence of double-dealing on 
her lover's part, her unjust suspicions were doomed to 
receive a severe shock. 

In the morning she heard that Captain Fulton wished 
9 sce her. She left her quarters by a covered way, and 
waited outside the Begum Kothee until » soldier found 
Fulton. 

He came, bringing with him a native. 

“This is the man who arrived from Cawnpore last 
night, Miss Mayne,” he said. “He has a letter so dat 
but he refuses to deliver it to anyone but yourself. t 
fancy,” added the gallant engineer officer with a nile, 
“that the sender impressed on him the importance of its 
reaching the right hands.” 

Winifred caught as glimpse of Frank’s handwriting. 
Her face grew scarlet. For one delightful instant she 
forgot the harsh thoughts she had harboured against him. 

hen the scourge of memory tortured her. Fulton's 
kindly assumption that Malcolm was her fiancé must be 
digpelled, and she bit her lower lip in vexation at the 
tell-tale rush of colour that had mantled her cheeks when 

Ungud discharged his trust and gave her the letter. 

‘“It is from Captain Malcolm,” she said coldly. “I 
suppose he wishes his sonal belongings to be safe- 
guarded. I am surprised he did not write to my uncle 
tather than to me.” 

Fniton was surprised, but he laughed lightly. 

ee gl to hig taste,” he said, “but from what 
little I have seen of Malcolm I should wager that nine 
Sut of ten letters addressed to the Mayne family would 
he intended for you, Miss Winifred. By the way, a 
word in your ear. General Inglis hopes to persuade our 
friend kere to try hie luck on a return journey to-night, 
Perhaps you may have a note to send on your own 
account. No one else must know. This is a special 


7 Stop.” 


Then Winifred went, to her own room, and opened her 
letter, and her woman's heart gleaned the truth from ite 
candour. Of course, she cri What girl wouldn't! 
But she smiled through her tears, and read the nice bits 
over and over again. Not for twenty necklaces and a 
whole file of hieroglyphic passes would she doubt Frank 
any more. 

he reference to Chumru puzzled her, and that was & 
gratifying thing in itself, for if Frank could be mistaken 
about her share in Chumru’s departure from Lucknow, 
Why should not she be wrong in her interpretation of the 
mysterious presence of the necklace? 

hen her uncle came she wept asin, being hysterical 
with the sheer joy of watching his face while he perused 
Frank's note. 

A man’s bewilderment finds different expression from a 
woman's. A man trusts his brain, » woman her heart. 

“'Té there is one thing absolutely clear in this letter, it 
is that Frank knows nothing whatever about the pearls 
you produced from his turban,” said Mr. Mayne, with 
- day of a judge who is dealing with a knutty point 

2 a ye 

‘“There are—several things—quite clear ia it—to . 
fluttered Winifred. me 

“‘Ah, hum, a But I mean that it is ridiculous to 
suppose he would knowingly leave euch s valuable article 
exposed to the chances and changes of barrack-room life 
in a aie Whatever motive he may have had in con- 
cealing the necklace earlier, he would surely have said 
something about it now, given some hint as its value, 
asked you to take care of his baggage, or something of 
the sort.” 

‘In my heart of hearts I always felt that we were 
misjudging Frank,” said she. 

ayer eyebrows lifted a trifle, but he passed no com- 
meni 

“By the way,” he said, “where is the necklace?” 

“Here,” she said, pulling a box out of s cupboard. 
The string of pearls was coiled up in the midst of the 
roll of soiled muslin, and the ge was pinned to one 
of the folds. 

“That is very unsafe place,” said Mayne. “If I 
were ayer I would wear it beneath your bodice.” 

* Would you really?” 

_ ‘Yes. I can think of no other explanation of the 
mystery now than that Frank meant to surprise you with 
it. You may be eure he obtained it honourably, so you 
will only be meeting his wishes by wearing it. At any 
rate, i will be safer in your possession than in that cup- 

“ Perhaps = are right,” said she. And while she 
clasped the ond-studded brooch in front of her white 
throat she glanced round room for a mirror. 

Her uncle smiled. He was pe that thig little cloud 
had lifted off Winifred’s sky. The sufferings and positive 
dangers of the siege were bad enough already without 
being added to by a private grief. 

He stooped to pick up the tarban, and his eye fell on 
the regimental device of the metal badge. 

“This is not an officer's head-dress,” he cried. ‘‘ And 
Malcolm belongs to the 3rd Cavalry, whereas this badge 
was worn by a trooper in the 2nd. 

Winifred, who was turning her neck and shoulders this 
way and that to get different angles of light, stopped 
admiring herself and ran to his side, 

“That ie the turban Frank wore during our ride from 
Cawnpore,” she whispered breathlessly. 

“1t may be. But don’t you remember that he was 
bare-headed when we met him in Nana Sahib’s garden? 
I was knocked almost insensible Garis the fight for the 
boat, so I am not sure what happened during the next 
few minutes. Nevertheless, I can recall that prior fact 
beyond cavil. If it were not for the safe conduct you 
found at the same time as the pearls, I would incline 
strongly to the belief that Frank obtained this turban by 
accident, and is wholly ignorant of ite extraordinary 
contents.” 

““T must write at once and tell him how sorry I am 
that I misjudged him.” 

“You dear little goose,” cried her uncle amusedly, 
“ Frank will begin to wonder, then, what the judging was 
about. No. Wait until you meet. Write, by all means, 
ri leave problems for settlement during your first ¢éte-d- 

te.” 

fo Ungud carried in his turban a loving and sym- 
pathetic note, which Winifred, with no small pride, 
addressed to ‘‘ Major Frank Malcolm, Headquarters Staff, 
British Field Force, Cawnpore,” and she said inside, 
among other things, that she a rag thie would prove to 
be the letter he received the inscription of his 
new rank. 

ME Joe also took confidential details from the b 
for Havelock’s information, and in three days, as 
supple as an eel and cautious as a leopard, was Cock 
again with a reply from the (ag to the effect that 
the relieving force would arrive in less than a week. 

Be is th tone and zhill Mithely ebtiviood ul the sola 

tmistic in tone, an ithely oblivious of the exist- 
plates of such baubles as £20,000 necklaces. 

And that was all the news that either the garrison or 
Winifred received for more than e month, when the 
intrepid Ungud again entered the lines to bring Have- 
lock’s ominous advice: “Do not negotiate, but rather 


news buzzed through the Fastener | 
lee and exul! 
tidings to the 


Bthesto proved faithful bey 
itherto proved fa: i 

. third a — ithful began to desert in scores. 
and cholera added their ravages to 
fire and occasional fierce assaulte. _ 


and every evil device of malign fate th: 


le im such strai 
Beeps ak ts, were there to harass the unhappy 


women-folk with their own hands 

them to fall into the rebels’ cl aad at te 
the siege elackened a little in ite continuous can 
the devoted community gave way to lethargy and 
aespeniene 


soldiers faced them with the d 
ag allowed he lendid 

never wi is splendi irit to flag. 
fon’ tines seemia Bo nad mt "Eine tale 
inthe ison, he was the life and 
n the garr' was ife ul of 
that he visited during the day or night. ee eee 


collapsing because they were so riddled wi 


polled tof was not with the oon which had been com.. 


d to fall back on Cawnpore afte ’ 
ing in Oudh. | Ungud didnot think be was dezg oat 
who could tell? There were ao many sahibs who fell) 


for out of his 1,200 Havelock had lost ne: 

vas mw ating his ag out in a weary wal es 
cemen' were in; usand 

road and river from Caleutte ad as 


ait for rein. 


Miles of 
So the blackness of di inted hope fell 
Poa few autives Pe a 


European soldiers were dead. Bact 


enemy's UDCedsing 
Famine, and tainted water, and lack of hospital stures 


at persec utes 


Officers and men swore that they would shoot their 


‘J : 
utches, and, at enon srlies 


nonade, 


ut let the enemy muster for sn attack, these veteran 
steadfastness that 


amon scum. The brigadier, 


not slept without 
he worked harder than any other ps 


Cai was another human dynamo in their 


ae ind lenty of miners 

mi lenty o among the Corni 

of the Band, © 4 onal a eeastarming for oragey 
burrowed by the enemy. His favourite amusement wag 
to sit alone for hours in a shaft, wait patiently until 


the rebele bored a way up to him, and then shoot the 
foremost workers. 
And in such fashion the siege went on, with houses 
th cannon-balls 
that the walls gave way, and ever-nearing capping of 
the fortifications, and intolerable breaks in the monsoon, 
when the heat became so overpowering that even the natives 
yielded to the strain—and the da: d, and the weeks, 


— ay Mg on ber 16th, Ungud, 
mp’ a bribe of five thousand rupees, t 
for the ian time with di for Homiok, mane 


(Another instalment next week.) 


A TOAST TO KATE. 
I priv a toast to lovely K8, 
Whose charms few maids can duplic8. 

4 Here’s wishing her a happy {8, 
And health and wealth | high est8! 
And cag Beers not have long to w8 
Before right swain doth rel8 
A plea like this: “Be thou m 
Don’t hesit8—say yes, sweet 
of 


Miss Vane: “I know he was talking to you aboul 
me. Now, wasn’t he?” 

Miss Speits: “ Well, ng 

Miss Vane: “I thought I heard him remark that 
I had a thick head of hair.” 

Miss Speitz: “Partly correct. He didn’t mention 
your hair, however.” 

ent} ee 
A CENTURY-LONG TREASURE HUNT: 

Tue news that yet another attempt is to be made 
to recover the remainder of the gold from the hold of 
H.M.S. Lutine, recalls memories of one of the most 
protracted treasure hunts of modern times—a hunt 
that has lasted, off and on, for considerably over & 
hundred years. 

The Lutine sailed for Holland on October 8th, 1799, 
having om board some £1,850,000 in bullion and 
coined money, wherewith to pay the English troops 
then serving in the “Low Countries,” and for other 
purposes. She had scarcely cleared the Downs, when 
a terrific gale sprang up, and twenty-four hours later 
she foundered off the island of Terschelling. Only 
one member of the crew was saved, and he died before 
reaching England. 

Attempts, authorised and unauthorised, were at oncé 
made to get at the sunken treasure. Some of the 
latter were undoubtedly partially successful. Indeed, 
it was said that some months afterwarde English 
ica were in regular circulation amongst the 

ermen and smugglers of that wild coast. 

There was also a Scotch master-mariner named 
Saunderson, who, unless rumour lies, sailed away with 
£22,000 worth of bar gold, after @ visit to the sceno 
of the wreck of less than a week’s duration. He 
converted an iron water-tank into # diving-bell, ant 
utilised ag an gig 3 a small hand fire-engine he 
aad brought with him fo 


lines, 
sum £22,169 was handed over to Lloyd's. 


the use of the members. 
Since then several erm ed have been made to 
ealve the £1,175,000 remain He 
fare 


Whether the present one will fare better remains to be 

geen. But great confidence is by its pro: 

motors, wae ore zing princely od air Hor 
su wor. eom air 

in its interfer. 


All hockey players should read “The Match of the Season” in thie month’e NOVBL, The best efery 
ef a “Mixed Hockey” match ever written, 7 
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How to Become a Successful Financier on a Capital of 25. 


(Hundreds of opportunities of securing immense profits, amounting to thousands of pounds, witheut the slightest risk, are enauellg 


By 

Iw a handsomely furnished office in the heart of the 
whirling City, with a tape-machine at his elbow and a 
telephone on the table before him, with secretaries, 
clerka, and messengers to obey his instant bidding, site 


He has been accumulating wealth all his life. The 
making instinct in his veins. Eevee 

it might also be said, cradled _in Capel Court, an 
nurtured in treet. He knows every device 
of the company promoter, every current, even the 
most wayward, of the financial ocean. The problems 
of the Stock Exchange are as open books to him, he has 
his hand on the pulse of the markets of the world. 

He has achieved success and has donned her most 

littering robe. All the latent possibilities of money he 
nows and has exploited. He isa golden horticulturist, 
who plants and tends and cultivates every single farthin, 
that comes into his possession until he is rewarded wi 
a thousand-fold return. 

He is the at Magnate of Finance, the prince of 
millionaires. His wealth is enormous, but his profits 
are still more so. He thinks ang ot mains a clear 
£10,000 between Fesakto’ ine inner - times ~ 
en an which in a ve ort while 
triage kink tuo rebera of 50 or 40 pet oat, And, most 
strange fact of all, he secures these rich profits, he adds 
these great capital sums to his income, without so much 
as ris. a five-pound note. 

Gone for him are the so-called rules that say that 
absolute safety is only connected with 24 per cent. 
profit, and that a higher rate of interest than that 
must entail some risk. He has, by reason of bis enor- 
mous wealth and his boundless experience, placed 
himself above such financial regulations, he has learned 
that it is quite ible to combine immense profits with 
absolute security from risk. 


THE PROFITS OF A FINANCIER. 


y 

proele do not know, and what it is to their interest to 
come acquainted with as quickly as possible, is that 
they themselves, however small their sions or 


2s. 6d. a week, in ectly safe securities, free from all 
risk of loss, which yet give them hundreds of oppor- 
tunities every year ot securing not 24 per cent. interest 
but thousands of pounds in cash. It is certainly 
within the bounds of possibility for the man or woman 
who possesses a capital of from £5 upwards to become 
an expert financier and reap a financier's profits, 

It is an understood thing that the combination of 
safety and large profits is only obtainable by the 
control of capital. Therefore, the small investor, 
left to his or her own unaided efforts, could never hope 
to secure it. Some authority, with unlimited resources 
behind it, must aid him in his endeavour. And that 
authority, or rather those authorities exist. They will 
aid you to make profits, they will give you safe 
for your capital, and—not being private, self-interes 
concerns—they will ask nothing from you in return. 

It seems almost incredible at first sight that such 
should bethecase. Butits truth is beyond all question, 
as you will be convinced before you have finished the 
perusal of this article. 


THB JUDGMENT OF PARIS} 
The first of these authorities to which we call your 


attention is the and powerful Municipalit the 
great and powerful City of Paris, Capital of France— 
the late G. W. Steevens says “of civilisation.” Now, in 


order that its loans may be speedily subscribed, and 
with a view aleo of encouraging the habit of investment 
amongst the citizens, the Municipality of Paris have 
pted a system whereby anyone (not Parisians alone, 
‘anyone, British or otherwise) may invest in 
eee cent. stock, giving absolute security, and, 
numerous prospects every year of an 

award of a aaah bonne. ae ied 
For every £20 you invest in this safe, bigh-class 


given to every man or woman in this country.) 


JAMES WINSLOE BARING 


‘arte I alaiadl taal aiciaaaial aaa ial cent. 


in’ 

4 opportunities of an award of £4,000, 

4 ” ” £2,000. 

12 » io . 

16 a ae £200, 

100 ee 240. 
Thus, if you invest, say, £100 in this way, you will get 
an annual interest of £4, and, in addition, 680 r= 


enn aver Tero secaring a bonus of from £4,000 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. 

Here is a second instance. You can, h the 
medium of the International Securities Syndi the 
well-known British Agents for Premium Bonds, of 
Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 
pe rece £8 worth of Belgian Government stock 
‘or £5, 

This stock increases in value 5 per cent. year 

ou bold it (this increase is guaran ,and in tion 
this fact you secure 150 opportunities per annum of 


£&. MH MARRIMAN, 
The great Railway Maguate. One of the most influential men in the 
United States. 


obtaining a fortune in cash, ranging in value £6,000 
downwards. For £100, therefore, you could obtain £160 
worth of Government stock, running in value to 5 pe 
cent. every year, free from all risk, and giving you 3, 
opportunities per annum of earning a fortune in cash. 
he third authority we will take is the Government 
oF ight be supposed, the advantages given are 
ere, as mi sup advan giv 
even greater than in either of the cases mentioned 
above. 

For £8 cash you can now obtain French Government 
atock redeemable at bie ae gives every investor no 
fewer than 366 o nities every year of 0 

£20,000 pag seh £10,000 in cash. 
000 nn £400 ow 
£200 ” £80 ” 
or £40 in cash. 

And even if you do not happen to be awarded one of 
the above bonuses you have a profit of 100 per cent. 
absolutely guaranteed by the Republic of France. 

We need not give further particulars here of these 
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to you ag driisis of the 
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big financier. 
are these securities in France that it ie 
a ma ti oot the moe 
n an 8 ce 
that French families save for months and monthe iat 


wealth: across the Channel attributes 
in Ife to the first receipt of one of these large 


lag te 
country. their ts are best known they are: 
most Twelve months ago the Premium| 
Bond as an Investor's Security was practically unknown 
ost entirel tron gh the, 
J The proprietors of the great 
weekly popular journals are finding that they can award no 
more ise to the competitors in their contests: 
of skill than a Premium Bond which may bring te the 
fortunate holder a fortune of £20,000. And most’ 
——— guia of 1 oe sanity, invasions are 
P 0 pu aa into these safe Govern- 
ment wanuiien 


patent to be obecured in this way, and judging b 
applications received at the offices of the ‘etetoationel 
Securities Syndicate they are becoming more over- 
whelmingly popular with the general mvesting publie 
with every that passes. 
FORTUNES ON THE INSTALMENT teri 
Arrangements have been made by the International 
Securities Syndicate whereby sny fender may obtain! 
these securities on the extended payment system. You' 
may pur your bonds, if you so desire to do, in! 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly instalments, f 
the payments over one, two, or three years. email 
asum as 2s. 6d. a week will be accepted, and those who 
make their investments in this way will receive their 
annual interest, and participate in the Premium allot- 
ments, just as if they had purchased their eecurities 
outright. Full details will be found in the Blue Book, 
which may be obtained, free of charge, postcard or 
otherwise, on syrlication to the International Securities 
Syndicate, Westminster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W. When writing, mention Pearson's Weekly, 
Learn to reap a financier's profits. There is no need 
for you to acquire a financier's experience. You need 
not a your investments in Premium Bonds, 
They be all right. Your ordinary work will go on 
just the came. There will be no necessity for constant 
worrying over the state of the market and the stock and 
share fluctuations. And when you are awarded a Oash 
Bonus you will be duly informed of your good fortune 
by the International Securities Syndicate, of West 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W,. 
to whom all inquiries should be addressed —[Apvr.J. . 
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NO MORE PAIN. 


At fast a rcal cure has | 
found for 

How do you pronounce it? First tell us that. 

Then estimate what the popular pronunciation will prove to be,and what majority it will have. 


RHEUMATIS 
£500 PRIZES 2Ai2*" 77 = 


since its introduct; 
are ofered by Bovars Lap, (who are toting © Cheeniss what hs the United Kingdom) ts Weer friends what 


they do. Then senda i Zone Graeet 0 Chama what Mi Ste cedon Ri wordedeatolowe! but GENOFORM tse 


ia 
di 


I 0080 SOP .ccrcscrs-sorerseeeesssccererccssseconvecssresocassocsesoooessesees 


I OWAAB wecccersorceccesccccersscoervoccecoevcoccscnssssccesessoones soos vee! co? WH gat most votes, universally recognised 
With | majority Ofrre.csccoresrserssscerereeesesrensenreeseeres t 
© State Bo'veil or Bov'ril- ¢Gtate Number of Votes, as the os 


Pe rednen ppareraaese 
ios anne each month while the competition is open; bat no competitor can 
aettor seer cae prise. 


eRe a eS a ee Se 
13 825 from the Sole Agents, Ej. 


Eiffel Tower 
5c Peet — Basiz.ghall av 


Proof in the Facts: 4 hd ack of Yom, compled me op MILK PUDDING = 
to my seem, and tried 


MY COUGH WAS HAS MOST DISTRESSING falta Se 


and I could get no rest night of 4 ay, Proof in the Reason Why : 

=“ <> The power of za || gi HAVE YOO A COLDY 

We can show you how, Send a 1K OR. KENZIE’S 

postcard now for our FREE book: aftes a second bottle I was not caly : pai BOT: 

iy "How to, — an Electrical entirely CURED a 4 50 ‘ 

but my general bealth was much 
igorated." S. A. Postos. 


REAL GURE. 


Of course you havo heard of Gerofora, 
atill 


ERD es mene of action that 
cas ht ie Felons * rien peice hasing, cnt ot ask for 
Soe oon Keefe the Fisb a enpeer 5 a mre o for and ge 


2 Electrical Engineoring Institute 
of Correspondence instruction, 
| 464 Norwich House, Southampton 
Street, Holborn, London. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 


—ihe toa ine eran al or 


bottle and “The Cry of the Children (enclose 44. Lah aay 
nen band fo peer. this paper). SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd., 10-21 Stonecutter St. London, EB. 


Bulk is no proof of value. Any 

size can be given if the soap is 

proportionately adulterated with 
cheap substitutes. 


NLICHT SOAP 


is guaranteed pure and of the best 
and cleanest materials always. 
£1,000 will be paid for any 
adulterant in its composition. 


Dealers are autGorised to refund the price fo any dissatisfied 
purchaser. 


In Double Tablets, at 3}d., 3d., 2}d., and 2d. 


LEVER BROS., LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantees 
of Purity and Excellence. 


Nurx 
Oor. 10, 1907. 
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is always. 
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« 2}34., and 2d. 


JUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 


is a Guarantee 
elience. 


companies have now 
agreed to abandon 
this system, and in 
fature a ton will be 
20cwt., and not a 
pound more, 

It is 


sumers will have to 


a ton more for their 
coal, and these two- 

: _ pences will, it is 
estimated, mount up to ——' over a million and 
a quarter sterling in the course of s year. 

This new regulation recalls an ingenious trick 
layed @ fow years ago in Natal. There, as in the 
bnited States, weights sre usually reckoned by the 
short ton, and euch is the carrier’s measure. 
When the Boer 


Customs that are Little Less P47 about twopence | 
than R 


obbery, 


,000, 

considerable time before the fraud was 

There are many customs in common vogue which 
are really no better than es yet from long 
acceptance without question, and quite a number 
of i hinge on weights aud measures. Why, for 
instance, should hay be considered “old” after 
lst, with the result that a load which, on 
July Slst, weighed 2,160 ds sinks on the follow- 
ing day to 2,016 pounds? The result is that 
the customer who buys on August Ist gets 
144 pounds—that is a truss—lese hay than the man 
who purchased on July Slst. 


THE CONCAVE BOTTOM SWINDLE. 


And why, again, should a hundredweight of pork 
weigh eight nds less at Cork than at Belfast? 
The fact that it does so must have cost South Irish 
customers who were ignorant of the practice a good 
deal of money. 

Another swindle sanctioned long usage is con- 
nected with the sale of wool. grower selling to 
the dealer must give him twenty-four pounds for a 
stone, but a dealer selling to another gives him et 
fiften pounds. If the dealer sella to the wool- 
scapes the latter pays for a stone of only fourteen 
oun 
. Still, there is something to be said in favour of 
this seeming fraud, for a south country dealer who 
tought 245 fleeces found among his wool no less than 


207 pounds of “clag” or dirt, and, suing the seller, 
discovered, to his disgust, that he could not recover 
damages. 


Connected with the liquor trade, there are several 
customs which must have caused pectoris losses of 
enormous proportions. How about bottles with con- 
care bottoms. Undoubtedly, we owe the compulsory 

urchase of tons of extra glase, and so much the 
less good liquor, to the Dutch. Glass manufacturers, 
carriers, cage-makers, and liquor dealers owe much 
to the ingenious originator of this swindle. 


GIGANTIC SUMS FOR MISSING BREAD. 


There is aleo the little matter of the “reputed” pint 
and quart, both of which are considerably below 
the legal standard. Am odd reversal of the usual law, 
which is, that the customer less than he strictly 
thould, is afforded by the old practice known as the 
“long “pull.” Certain publicans have been in the 
habit of giving their oustomere a longer drink than 
they actually pay for, but efforts have been made of 
late to stamp out this custom. 

Speaking of overweight given by sellers to their 
customers, certain British manufacturers of pickles 
have been accustomed to make their pint bottles hold 
8 little more than a pint in order to be on the safe 
tide of the law. Canada found this out, and made 
a law whereby it was ided that any package con- 
taining more than s pint should pay duty as a quart, 
and the over-honest shippers are now extremely care- 
ful to give due measure, no more, and no less. 

Bread must, by English law, be sold by weight. 
K quartern loaf must weigh Pag) sag or But the 

stom grew up of weighing the doug ‘ore it was 
baked, Or aia the bend Sher 1h cue ont oF the 


oe Conmquentl the customer who failed ta 
@mand that his loaf should be weighed for bim 
frilly received three to four ounces less bread than 
About = es ¥ ai sade against 
ve years ere wad & cru 
Wis practice, ‘and eonvicions were obtained against 
& number of well-known firms, But even now thou- 
ale Soxt weight loaves are sold every day of 
» and purchasers certainly pay gigantic sums 
br bread which they do not recive. 


Don’t forget that Rider Haggard’s wonderful new story “Tho Ghost Kinge ” starts in 
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HONEYMOONING IN BALLOONS, 
above the clouds was a 


at St. Peter's, Eaton 
most brilliant events of 


rought, that ae Orr one occasion has a fatal 

this it should be noted, 
was due to the foolhardy ness of the bride- 
in choosing for his experiment the most 


The newly-wed couple, Captain and Madame 
Charbonnet, started from Turin in the direction of 
the Alps. The first ex voyage proved uneventful, 
and the balloon descended for the night at # vi 
called Piobesi. Next morning the trip was resumed, 
but as the weather had turned stormy, two young 
Italian peasants were taken on board as assistants. 

The balloon, with ita four mgers, rapidly rose 
above the clouds, and did descend till nightfall, 
when it landed on an ice-clad peak amid a wilderness 
wer aus Copteln Chietdane tall ene & teecipice 
was arbonnet fell over a precipice 

lied; Chie hie Lede and the two 
assistants were only rescued after three days’ ex- 
posure, dusing which endured almost incredible 
sufferings from cold and hunger. 


Woutp-ss Tenant: “But there are holes in the 


Landlord: “Well, I can’t help that. If you can’t 
afford a few umbrellas, don’t take the house.” 
* Does your daughter play Mozart?” inquired the 
young men with gold-rimmed glasses. 
“1 believe she does,” answered Mrs, Sanders affably. 
“But I think she prefers bridge.” 


WHERE SHIPS ARE DEAF AND DUMB. 

Tue news that the Deutschland, in the course of 
her voyage to New York, encountered off the Banks 
of Newfoundland an aerial zone of silence wherein 
other vessels’ syrens were as inaudible to her as were 
her’s to them, has served to direct attention anew to 
one of the most puzzling problems of maritime 
accoustics. 

That such zones exisé has long been known to 
scientists, and the danger they constitute to naviga- 
tion may be inferred when it is understood that their 
effect is to at once render deaf and dumb any vessel 
entering them. 

In this way many ships have been sent to the 
bottom. The great ch liner La Bourgoyne for 
instance, and our own little Stella. The former 
collided with the British barque Cromartyshire, 
neither ship hearing the other’s syren, although both 
were being sounded continuously, with the result 
that 545 lives were lost. In the latter care the un- 
fortunate steamer ran full tilt on to the dreaded 
Casquet Rocks, off Alderney, although warning fog- 
horns were loudly sounding close to her. this 
there was abundant evidence, as was there also that 
heard them. She had run into a 
zone of silence, and she paid the penalty. 

Attempts have been made to show that these silent 
zones remain constant, but this is doubtful, although 
they undoubtedly affect some parts of the ocean more 
than others. us, the fog-horn at the Lizard has 
been several times reported as being heard, and then 
again unheard, y vessela approaching the land, 
althou inquiry ag subsequently elicited that it 
has all the while been duly and uniformly sounded. 
And the phenomenon has even, upon occasion, been 
repeated over and over again, proving that not a 
one silent zone, but) several, have been passed throu 
by the incoming ship, each lying parallel to the 
other, and separated by belts of ordinary sound- 
carrying atmosphere. 


no one on 


Macrstratz: “I hope I shall not see you here 


in.” 
Sold Offender: “Not see me here again! Why, you 
ain’t going to resign your office, are you?” 
ei {gee 


Tus restaurant-keeper hung out the following sign : 

" Coffee such as mother pice to pale 

A customer, pointing to the sign : 

"Is your coffee really such as mother used to 
ml ” replied th ietor 

Tt is @ proprietor. 

“Then,” said tho customer, with a reminiscent look, 

“J'll take a cup of tca.” 


TRExs, cays a well- 
known naturalist, are 
very like human 
beings. They have 
their sympathies and 
aversions. Most of 


about the compeey 
they keep. V 
they have what they 
like they flourish. 
When they have un- 
congenial neighbours 
they are stunted and 
often die. . 
If you keep your Assassins in the Plant World. 
eyes open when walk- 
ing in the country, you will see for yourself that these 
remarks are ectly true. Observe a solitary tree 
standing alone in an open meadow. It is rarely so 
fine in size or shape as one which grows in 8 wood. At 
first sight this seems curious, for one would naturally, 
imagine that s tree which had an unlimited supply 
of soil and air and light would have a better chance 
of prospering than another which had to share these 
necessaries with its neighbours. 
real truth of the matter is that a young tree 
must pp from the wind. If it is not it gets 
a set from which it never recovers. 
tree near to 


But it does not to y plant a youn 
one which is already in f gon, an ially is 
this the case if the older tree be a pine tea Bootch fir. 
The pine will simply push its roote out and abso- 
lutely wane its younger companion. 

Almost 3 exercise an evil effect upon 
the so-called deciduous trees, the ones that lose their 
leaves in winter. The worst of the whole lot is the 
yew. No other plant or shrub can keep up tha 
struggle for existence beneath the black shadow of # 
yew tree. Even grass and weeds will not grow in 
such a place. 


THE THISTLE'S DEADLY ENEMY. 


There is a semi-tropical plant commonl wn in 
our gardens and most useful in medicine ae is at 
least equally deadly as the yew. This is the caston 
bean. Everything animal and vegetable seems to hate 
this handsome plant with its large, shiny leaves. 
Nothing will grow beneath it, and even a goat will 
starve ore eating it. Locusts refuse to touch it, 
and it is said that the surest way to keep a lawn free 
from moles is to plant a few castor beans here and 
there in the grass. 

Incredible ag it ae appear, there are plants which! 
are so mutually hosti at they cannot exist in one 
another’s neighbourhood. This is true of the thistle 
and the rape. If a field is infested with thistles, 
which secd themselves and come up thicker year by, 

car, the best plan is to ploagh it, and sow rape. 

e thistle will be absolutely annihilated. 

Other oe lants are the rose and the 
mignonette. tween these antipathy goes so far that, 
if you fill a vase with specimens of the two flowers 
mixed together, the result will be that both will lose 
their scent, and very shortly their freshness also, 

There are some plants which can only be called 
assassins. One of these is the “humea elegans,” 
sometimes seen in our greenhouses, which gives forth 
an odour ry resembling that of Russia leather.. 
The humea literally poisons all other plants, its neigh- 
bours. correspondent wrote to a gardening journal, 
describing how one planted in a pot in his greenhouse 
caused the leaves of a pane, in another pot a foot 
or more away, to wither and fall off. This is the 
more strange in that the roots of the two being in 
different pots could not possibly come into contact. 


A PLANT THAT EATS ITS NEIGHBOURS. 


What is perhaps the most deadly to its fellows, of 
all known plants, is the “jatropha ” @ specimen 
ef whick wag grown some years ago in Kew Gardens. 
The jeizophe is said to contain a poison so virulent 
that an infinitesimal dose stops the heart's action 
and kills instantaneously. It is an odd fact that the 
Kew specimen mysteriously disappeared. It was sug- 
gested that it was too dan 8 to be allowed to.pxis 

Of all the mean, shabby plant criminals known 
none can quite match the dodder. We have seve 
species of this noxious vegetable in England. Start- 
ing as quits an ordinary plant, with roots of its own, 
the dodder lies in wait for a neighbour which may suit 
its requirements, and soizing upon it, drives suckers 
deep into its stem, and lives upon the juices of its 
unwilling host. The miserable dodder discarda 
its own roots, degenerates into a mass of pink fila- 
ments which twine all over ite adopted parent, and, in 
short, becomes a parasite of the meanest description. 
Feeding entirely upon the juices of its host, it usually 
ends by killing the latter; but as the dodder itself 
ean grow and from an inch of uninjured stalk, 
it simply seeks a new victim for destruction. 

One sort of dodder preys upon wheat, and doca 
fearful damage; another lives upon the gorse, and in 
some parts of the country has fecicorad large areas 
of the prickly golden-bloomed furze. 
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2 No Past is Dead. =. 


DRAMATIC By SIDNEY WARWICK, 
SERIAL STORY. Author of “Shadows of London," “The Knave of Diamonds,” “In Name Only,” etc., etc. 
BOI IIIIIIAIANIIIIIIIIIIIIN Ailwyn slunk away into the darkness without another Pi goo agen’ They had reached the stage of 


i word. pagne she had drunk had unl 
CHATTER sokt oN Olive walked to the fhe sloamy house, and straight | her tongue — She f discretion. oon 
upstairs to her room. There flung hereelf on the bed No; she is still in England. It is only the husband, the 
She 


RAAAAAADAAAAAIIADS NII and pressed her face down on the pillows. stupid, blind husband, who is in America. as gone 
_Oraea thoughts flashed across Ailwyn smindthat seemed | Such a short-lived dream! down to a country near the sea in Hampshire. | 
like confirmation, That veiled woman he had come upon | And to-morrow she must tell Dennis. How was sha to put | wonder what story she told to the confiding husband? She 
in the fog, onig deg intently at the window of the room | it into words? gave orders to the eervante to tell all inquirers she had gone 
where the deed been done; how seneey 5 had} Such a short-lived dream! to America with monsieur le mari. Ie it not droll?" 
started as she caught a alimpee of his face in light of Presently there was a tap on the bedroom doo: his with seeminz in. 


ir. 
the match he had struck. If she fhad recognised him from “ Are you here, Olive? May I come in, dear?” It was 
that photograph, little wonder that she had started! For | Celia’s voice. 
Ailwyn Trent's mind had jumped to the conclusion that the | Olive raised her head wearily. In the glass she caught & 
woman in the foggy street and the woman in whose bureau | glimpse of a reflected white face with burning, tearless 
OL hee Soead photograph, Saray one na oe same. te ae. She made no answer. 

Te, ex under samo €eé' resently the f t aw 
feacination i aa fad drawn him, or that crit ape DININN oor aa  OAPONISIAIIINIIIIN 
that is eaid inevitably to draw a murderer to ev: 

, he had jecturing; but conviction CHAPTER FORTY-TWO. 
spot, no means of conjecturing; but the ji Concerning a French Maid. 


had taken hold of his mind. ‘ z 
Thakporaescanee the mysterious figure had drop; had | BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADADS VAVAVVV.V.V.VAV A He named two places, with much assumption of 
ly belo to a wealthy woman; it was of expen- | Mus. Ferrot had not taken her French maid with her | confidence. : 
: a T on her journey across the Atlantic; and the rest of the Hortense laughed. The black sudde gloves with tho six 
the wife of a wealthy man. It been 8 woman’s hand | servants in the house in Sloane Street were inclined to | buttons were hers! 
loaded with gems that flung the ring into the street. Mrs. the fact. “Wrong, wrong 1” It is at neither place that monsienr 
Ferrol, he remembered, wore man ig > That veiled lla. Hortense was far from being 8 favourite with | mentions ° she cried triumphantly. “The name of the 
woman had been Mrs. Ferrol ; and Mrs. ‘errol had killed | her fellow-servants. T. objected to her on the vague place is Restarrick. 
his wife because for some reason—as that letter found in al ; Mr. George had lost his bet. Possibly he had thought 
the portemonnaie had told him—Clara Ailwyn was extort- Srolar ground that she gave If airs, and was, as the from the first that the information would be cheap at the 
ing hush money. : butler expressed it with a bitterness that had an element 

‘As these thoughts followed each other swiftly through xPrieec ity ia it, “stend-ofish "—e consensus of 
his mind, Ailwyn saw Olive’s puzzled eyes bent on him. | opinion that left the dark-eyed Hortense contemptuously 
He laughed again—a low, evil chuckle. How unexpectedly | indifferent. In a verbal passage-at-arms they were no 
ius ped layed a his bands, if this sudden clue should | match for her. Hortense could hold her own easily agai 

proof ! 

“TI am very eatisfied with our interview, my dear Olive, 
and there’s no occasion to prolong B I hope it has been 
as pleasant for you as for me!” He took a scrap of paper 
from his pocket. “That's the name and —__* are 


wager @ dozen pairs of gloves, black eudde gloves with <: 
buttons, that he could guess the name of the village ae 


ag : — Hack mae rere. 
why, Mr. rge wondered, should she wish to k 
= whereabouts Baers from = friends? He hana 
su; jon haps was inconsolab’ 
Letts ateece, a en ame 
Hortense laughéd scornfully. 
“The stupid, elderly husband whom ehe married because 
he was wealthy? ut how droll that would be! No; 
what if madame fears someone?! What if M. Armand 


ihe checked herself, realising 

i f i perhaps the glaring in- 
Sisweiiee of ther saimiletous; Dot the nate Was dor. A 
etartled look had come into her companion’s face, but his 
head was bent down, and Hortense iid not see it. 
“Never mind the gentleman's name,” Hortense added 
quickly, hoping to cover up her admission 


name. And for your own sake, if not for mine, don't drop 
a hint to a soul that I’m alive.” . 
“I shall tell Dennis Garth that you are living,” Olive 


said. 
“Garth? No, I forbid it!” And a frown deepened in 


his face. His jealous hatred of the man he had injured | time. “I’m not interested in his name, but I am interested in 
gleamed in his eyes. “ How am I to know he won't give Most of these admirers were of her own nationality ; but the s ory—in your cig of telling it,” Mr. “George” assured 
meaway! I expect, if the truth were known, it was Garth | Hortense’s latest usintance was aD * Eagishman her. ‘hy should Ferrol afraid of the gentle- 
who betrayed me to the detective Detmold ” He called himself . George, but ly Hor. } ™an whose name you won't tell me?” 


tense was romantically convinced that he was an 
7 milord. He had an air, and he was evidently 
ich. Hitherto the he 


inexpensive, and the seate at the theatre usually for the 
u : 


“How dare you utter that lie?” Olive suddenly broke 

out ionately. “You know it is 8 lie!” 
“f know nothing of the sort,” he retorted sullenly. 
“ And the sooner you tell Garth to clear out of this ee 
“i dri in the motor-car, they had seen this gentleman; 


who drove away with all speed. Later, thie gentleman had 
come to the house; ehe and the servants noticed Mrs. 


think it was to avoid this man that Mrs. Ferrol wanted it 
had America. 


of the country the better. I'm not going to have 

hanging about you; understand that once and for all. 
You're my wife still, though you've never given me much 
cause for tenderness,” he said with an ugly sneer; “and I 
have no mind to allow you and this fellow to play at lovers, 
as though I was comfortably under six feet of earth, as I 


There wae a look of biting seen scorn in the 


or a moment in her outraged pride. could eagres 
have believed that this man, the Ailwyn Trent she ha 
known so well and liked as a , could have sunk so low, 
become so utterly dead to all finer feelings, to offer her 
such an insult as this. . 

Then slowly she tore across and again across the scrap 
of paper he had given to her, containing the address where 


i thesne—that 
been on ring that had payee a in the mystery. 
of D sne, was trying to 


There was one more iece of information he wanted to 
elicit from this talkative lady’s-maid. He put the question 


boldly : 
“Did Mrs. Ferrol one foggy night some months azo 
lose a silver-mounted mnaie!” 


oe eegicheen sitting te appeared not to be 
on an 


she was to send the money. They uttered down in a : ’ ; 
‘white rain among the bracken. She turned and left him “ Ah, mademoiselle, but how you bring the of | Hortense stared at with widened eyes. . 
“Stop! Where are you going? Why have you done | Paris to this dull city!” Then he had added quickly, as if But how did know? Though lost it, she 
that?” the man demanded furious apologetically : “ Mademoiselle will pardon me that { have | never advertised her loss. How did you know!” 


ly. 

He clutched at her arm. Olive shock herself free. 

« After your infamous insinuation I have no more to £2 
to you,” she told him passionlesaly. “I have done wit 
you. I haveno compassion or pity ft for you, no respect ; 
you've killed them. It only need i 

She turned from him. Instinctively he put out his hand 
to detain her, but the remembrance of the look in her face 
made his hand fall to his side. He strode after her. 

“ Why have you torn up that address?” 

“J have no use for it. I shall not write to you; I shall 
send you no money.” 
She did not stop. 

“ But—what do you mean? It is my money! You have 
no right—no t, I say!” he stammered incoherently. 
“You must send me the money.” . 

“The money is yours. I have no wish to defraud you of 
it. And that house is yours. Well, come for it to that 
house to-morrow, and your money shall be there waiting 
for you. ‘The solicitors shall pay you your own there 
to-morrow.” 

“You are mad to talk like that,” he said hoarsely. “ You 
know I dare not go to the house.” 
pltilee ou want the money, you must,” Olive answered 

tilessly. 

Ailwyn caught his breath. She meant her threat ! 

“Qlive,” he whined, “don’t be too hard on me. I—I 
ce ag for what I said.” He was suddenly abject. 
“hat I’ve gono through would have soured the temper 
of a saint. Olive, I meant nothing; and I'm eorry; I 


am— 
Her patience suddenly snapped. She had reached the 
limit her endurance. His swift change from threats 
to abject grovelling filled her with repulsion. 
Sand me the address. You shall have the money. But 
don’t epeak another word now! Go; ge at once—or I may 
change my mind. I shali change it if I hear your voice 
again!” Olive broke out vehemently. Every rasped nerve 
in her body was quivering. 


involuntarily put my thoughts into words!” 
Toctensspecicunl pardoned him; Ho indeed, 


, was 

compliment. phonse waited that ni 
for more than an hour for Hortense at the appoin 
rendezvous before he went gloomily away, feeling eure that 
hia petite must be very Se che would purely ve come. 
Hortense the fickle with 
the Englishman who spoke French. 

In course of conversation it transpired that Mr. 
poe ee on & previous occasion geen mademoizelle leav- 
ing house in Sloane Street, and had been etrack with 
a ion at first sight. And this led—how delicately 


suspicion—to the subject of Mrs. Ferrol. Hortense, em- 
broidering the bare facts, described herself as Mrs. Ferrol’s 


lady <n 
“Only lady who retains my services is away from 
home now in ‘America—or would have it believed she is, 


nse, 
forgetful of discretion, on the eecond evening that she had 
met the fascinating Mr. . 

He was a man of about thirty, well dressed, with a 
cultured voice. Hortense thought he would have been 
handsomer if he had not worn a beard ; but it was a well- 
trimmed beard, pointed im naval fashion—very unlike the 
ragged beard, just as his clothes were very unlike the 

y> 


He smiled enigmatically. He knew now everythinz 
he had wanted to find out from Hortense. She had served 
al oe 

«You see I do know!" 


As he had papcoend the veiled woman he had encountered 
in the fog had been Mrs. Ferrol—Mrs. Ferrol who had 
murdered his wife, who had abstracted that photograph 
with a view of throwing suspicion on him! The threads 
had drawn tight. 

It was because of this woman's crime that he dared nat 
show his face undor his real name, had been compelled to 
resort to that desperate subterfuge. Well, he owed her 00 


mercy 

‘And she was afraid of Duchesne, of meeti Duchesne— 
was hiding from him. Ailwyn Trent knew that Duchesne 
was staying at the Bourbon. He had seen in tho paper & 
ni to the wealthy Canadian’s recovery from his 

nt. 

That night hq addressed an anonymous note to Armand 
Duchesne at the Bourbon Hotel : . 

“Mre Ferrol ia not in America, as she would havo it 
believed. She is staying at a cottage in s Hampshire village 
named Restarrick.” is 

Ailwyn dropped the letter into the post with a malicicus 

down-at-heel attire, of the mam who had slunk 


laugh. 
CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 
through the wooded grounds of the Menor House to speak The Sword Falls. 
to Olive Trent a week a, 


Ailwyn had discovered that Mrs. Ferrol was away from | Ix the garden of Mrs. Ferrol’s cottage at Restarrick the 
home. ‘There was certain information respecting her that old rheumatio gardener was a trench—it big 
he was extremely anxious to obtain, information which her long, deep trench; he had been st ‘work on it half the 
maid, above all people, could furnish him with. He had | morning. 7 the 
maid; sboves for making the French maid's acquaintance | Mrs. Ferrol stood watching tore the window of 
very subtly. . She found herself wondering, without ae 

“Then Lire. Ferrol is not in America?” Ailwyn asked | interest for what purpose the gardener intended the 
with apparent indifference. (Continued on page 263.) 


Thie month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE contains twenty-three short stories, and numerous other interesting, 
features, and all for fourpence! Who said the age of miracles was dead! 
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Mother Seigel’s Syrup is a purely vegetable 


HEADACHE gen g Rese acts directly on the stomach, 

ver, an wels, and quickly restores them to 

CONSTIPATION healthy action. That is why it so surely cures 
aa bilionsness, constipation, and headache 


Mothor Seigel’s Syrup is now also prepared 
IN TABLET FORM 

and sold under the name ef Mother Seigel’s 

Gyrup Tablets, Price fs, 8d.—one size only. 


SYRUP 


IF YOU USE 


(@keoma 


for your next batch of 
Cakes you will never < ° 
willingly go back to the 
old-fashioned way of : 
making themy 


Ax 
i” AK) OMA 


And it is equally satis- 
factory for puddings. 


<A vy, 
| 

ttre 

bd 4 


ed 


Cakeoma contains all the dry 
ingredients for every cake, perfectly 
mixed and ready for use. 


It makes about a 2 Ib. cake and 
costs 33d. at Grocers and Stores 
everywhere, 


SEESSELASSSERES SS SERRE SE REE RASH SSS SS RSS SSeS Reeere. 


LATHAM & Co, Lid, Cakeoma Works, LIVERPOOL 
VOU CCSSCSVCASCS CKCCCC CSCS SCCCLCSCCS 
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For over twenty years E.D.S. 
has been growing in favour 


as the one complete soup of carefully selected 
beef, vegetables and herbs, in dry form. 

E.D.S. has been awarded the Certificate of the 
Institute of Hygiene and numerous Medals for its 
purity and general excellence. 

E.D.S. will keep for years and in any climate without 
getting musty or mildewy. 


EDWARDS. “ ‘SOUP 


In Penny Packets of all Grocers and Cornchandlers. 


Motuer SEIGEL’S 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT, 


3 BILIOUSNESSREVOLUTION 


IN HOT DRINKS 


BIFTI is a 
better thing, of 
its kind, than 
you have ever 
known or used 
before. 


BIFTI is real beef, solidified 
into penny tablets, The 
fibrin and other valuable 
elements are retained. So 
are the rare beef juices. In 
BIFTI you get all the best 
of the beef, condensed in 
handy tablet ‘form, 


Drop a BIFTI tablet into a 
cup of hot water; in a 
minute you have a cup of 
delicious, refreshing, stimu- 
lating —and nourishing — 
BIFTI. Better than ordi- 

beef tea; as much better 
n fact as rich full cream milk 
is better than skimmed. 


Make BIFTI your hot drink 
for one week, and see how 
much fitter you feel, 


id. per Tablet; or 4 Tablets in 1 Carton, 33d. 


Smile at the Grocer and say— 


Bifts 


TRADE MARK, 


LEMCO (Sole Proprietors), 4 LLOYD’S AVENUE, E.C. 


Wear gxvine 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. Rear sxorn 


o the Lungs 


Throat and Lung | 
wine atze: Troubles Cured. 


2, Mouth: 3, Tongue: 4, Entrance 
to the Throat; 5, Passage to the 
Lungs1 6, Passage to the Stomach. 


y for a remedy to reach and benefit the throat 
and Nature’s way, too. This diagram 
two passages: one (6) to the stomach 
to the lungs, through the voice-box 


THERE is only one wa 
and lungs, and that is the Peps way, 
shows clearly how the throat divides into 
(where all liquid “ cough-cures” go); and one (5) 


and bronchial tubes. A 
As Peps, divested of their silver-paper wrapping, dissolve pleasantly on the tongue, 
certain delicate volatile fumes are released. These fumes mix with the air we breathe, 
and so carry the soothing, healing, germ Killing and restoring virtues of Peps straight to 
the seat of the mischief. 
No drowsy cough-mixtures, oily emulsions, or drugs and irritants sucked into the gullet 
from ordinary cough lozenges can possibly reach the throat and lungs. They all go the 
same way, straight down the gullet to the stomach. 
Peps contain no narcotics, sedatives, or other drowsy drugs. Peps are always safe and 
sure alike for young and old, weak and strong. They effectually allay the most obstinate and 
chronic cough, soothe and conquer the irritation and inflammation of the delicate lining 


membranes, peor the germs of disease, 

loosen phiegm, an ring strength, healing and 

tone to tissues injured and weakened by in- SOME HAPPY RESULTS. 

cessant coughing. B.A. MAULE, SSALISBUBY Mrs. PUTTOCK, SANDERSTEAD 
For the various throat and lung troubles 80 oN, writes: “I have BE SORDOS, | Thome ee near CROYDON, hen 

prevalent at this season of changeable days and years baverd'and tiresome | followed by bronchitis, which laft ms 

chilly nights, Keep Peps always handy. The prompt Dut none has ever given me such aio 

efficacy and ideal comfort of this unique breathing as Pope. | strongly recommended | aed to opi blow. 0 morning, oo | 

cure always comes as a great surprise to all who 

have relied hitherto on ineffectual and nauseous 

cough mixtures and shop-counter cough-drops. eS: 

CPP PPPPPPPPPPPLLPILAD 


Keep Peps always handy. They ere 
the scientific remedy recommended 
FREE by the medical profession. Shun all ) 
a substitutes, and look for the short, If o 
distinctive title—Peps—on the bez, lett 
from 


Send a penny and on every tablet. 
desry 


stamp (for post- nas 
with thi 

Ce secta nish, Peps are a safe, sownd, and certain heuse- x 
Cerit poten hold remedy for Coughs, Colds, Sore Threat, John 
ariton Hill, § Bronchitis, Asthma, Relaced Throat, Smoker's thet 
Leeds, and a Throat, Quinsy, Laryngitis, Bronchial Colds, | 
sample packet Bronchial! Asthma, Croup, Old-age Cough, eon! 
of Peps will be and other Throat and Chest Troubles. expo 
sent to your —_eu“_“«_— ‘i 
edéress. Sold by al! Chemists and Stores, In handy eS 
Di 


Pearson's Weekly, pexes at 1/1} or 2/8. Post free for same 
Oct. 10th, 1907. priees from Pepe, Cariten Hill, Leede; er 
6. &. Fulford, Ltd., Leeds. 
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WOMAN WANTS 
TO KNOW eee 


Pudding. 

Prun® ss pie-dish about one-third with cold 
texed prunes that have had the stones re 
sieved. Pour over some cold rice boiled in 
Milk, and flavour with vanilla. Pour on 
the rice some nice custard to fill the dish, 
and just before serving add some ratafias. 
To Make Good Apple Sauce 

Take six or eight large apples, half an 
ounce of batter, and a tab! of moist 

. Peel and core the apples, put them 
into @ sau with a little cold water, and 

the pleoes i 


simmer till are easily mashed into a 
Ip. Add the and butter, and serve 
Boe Those who do not like the sweet sauce 


with dock, pork, etc., should try it with boiled 
batter and suet puddings. 
Damson Mould. 

Stew some damsons, drain off the water, 
and pass them through a sieve. Take six 
cunces of the purée, mix it with an equal 
vantity of cacter sugar, and stir till quite 
frothy 5 then add half an ounce of dissolved 
gelatine and the whites of three eggs beaten 
to a sti . Pour intoa d greased 
with oil of almonds, and turn out when 

uired. Serve with whipped cream or a 
rich custard. 

Dutch Pickled Fish. 

Take some firm fish such as hake, haddock, 
or cod, cut it into steaks and in olive oil 
till cooked. Take a jar of a suitable size to 
hold the fish and with it put a layer of sliced 

i ied to a nice brown. ter curry 
, and salt over, and then a layer 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 
SOME Oe |ANOTHER £50 IM PRIZES 


Here is the very fatest form of competition, invented by 

**Home Notes,” aad kaowna by the name of * JINCLES.” 

We have made arrangements by which readers of 

“Pearson's Weekly" may enter for the Jiagle in this 
week’a * Home Notes.’ 


Below you will find the first five lines of a Jingle. Wre leave you to fill in the 
last line to the best of your ability. The last word of this line should rhyme 
with the last word of the third line. (See example.) When ycu have done this 
fill in your name and address in the space provided, 


cut out the entry form, attach to it a POSTAL A 
ORDER FOR SIXPENCE, and place it in an ExAMILE.. 
envelope addressed to “Home Notes,” Henrietta ord piee ‘an 


Street, London, W.C, Mark your envelope “ Jingle 
Closing date, ee Seite 
For, sad to say, 
Their car had broken dows. 


No, 4" in the top left-hand corner, 
Wednesday, October 9th, 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form 
below, and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The 
P.O. should be made payable to Messrs, C, Arthur Pearson Ltd, and should be 
crossed “& Co.” All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms, 
or they will be disqualified, 

Of the amount received, three-fourths will be divided amongst the ten com- 
petitors whose attempts are considered by the adjudicators to be the best and 
most original, and one-fourth will be awarded in consolation gifts amongst those 
competitors whose efforts show merit, Whatever the amount received, we 
guarantee to distribute £50 amongst the winners in the fourth Jingle Competition. 


The ten winning attempts will be selected by,“ Isobel,” who will be assisted 
by a committee of competent judges. The Editor will accept no responsibility 
in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 


ENTRY FORM. JINGLE No. 4. 
0OO00000000F0SS0S0S999SSSS OSSSSSSOOOS COSHH SSOSSOVOSVO SOSH OOOO OOOO 
Mre. Blogg 
She hada dog 
As white as driven snow. 
She dyed it red, 


“ Because,” she said, 


TI agree to abide by the decision published im ‘* Home Notes,” and to accept it as final, and 
Lentor only on this understanding, and I agree te abide by the conditions printed above. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
SOBEL. . 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Shallots 

7 Be ony ig the market in og eaten 
Pu a few, say, a pound, put them 
into an onion bag, and hang in a cool, dry 
place. These will keep till the late spring, 
and will be constantly required by the 

A Simple Tooth Powder. 

One ounce of precipitated chalk, a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered orris root, 
and the same quantity of soap powder. The 
latter must be procured from the chemist 
so as to ensure having the right kind for 
dentifrice. Mix the powder by ing it 
threo times through a sieve, and eis ready 
for use. (Reply to J. Jones.) 

To Clean a White Kid Belti 

Put the belt in a small basin, cover it with 
motor spirit and let it soak a few minutes. 
Take up the belt and with a piece of clean 
flannel work off the dirt, eats | one way. Let 
the dirt settle in the motor spirit and carefully 
pene off the spirit into a clean basin, adding a 
ittle more to it. Rinse the belt again and rub 
once more with clean flannels till the belt is 
clean when dry. Gloves may be treated in the 
same way with greatsuccess. (Reply to Epirx.) 
To Black Brown Shoes 

Dissolve a lamp of common washing 
soda the size of a walnut in a cup of water. 
Remove the dirt, and then rub the leather 
all over with paraffin oil, apply the soda 
water (lukewarm) with s piece of flannel, 
and some black ink. en nearly dry, 
rub all over with sa little neat’s foot or 
olive oil. The result will be excellent, and 
the process is quite harmless to the leather 
of om bags, etc. (Reply to Luar, Horn 
sey. 

Worcester Sauce. 

This will keep for several years and is 

most excellent. It is best to save all vin 


at Tomato Soup. Name ccvceeccecce ror cocceeces coe cee veccccsessecccsoess: front pickles, cell ka Walnnes, soixed pick 

n Take the following ingredients, cut them EGATORD: ocevercocessacccssccscssesi vn cessesiconss0'sescoteciseeseeceasonsos voucasenoone senses etc., as it takes the place of other vinegar and 

h into small pieces, and fry in about two ounces makes the sauce a good colour. Pound half 
of butter: Two ounces of bacon, one carrot, secsesceeceessecessescee see cee see see seeccecceses nen coeeeeseseseseneeecessssseserenee an ounce of cayenne popeer, belt an ounce of 

= one head of celery, one eschalot and one or two eschalots, and one eighth of an ounce of garlic 
onions, When the vegetables are nicely fried, soeeseerese in a marble mortar, adding gradually a quart 

e add three pounds of fresh or tinned tomatoes, The resuit of the first contest appears in thie week’s Home Notes.” of white vinegar, and press all through a hair 

, three pints of stock (white if possible) pepper sieve. Add a gill of Indian soy, then bottle 

e, andsalt, Let the soup boil gently for abont NURSERY NEWS. — and cork for use. If you find this too tedious 

to twenty minutes, so that it will reduce and WHEN fore a baby the clothes should not be drawn over its little | 9 method, after po g the dry i ients, 
tecome thicker, ‘Then pass it through a hair | head, but instead run the hand through the pomest, take the child by | put them into a jar and pour the boil- 
tieve, return it to the saucepan and when it | the feet, mllnbtly 1S the body, and slip the clot ‘4 on up from the feet. [ing vin on to them: Cover closel 

et toils sprinkle in gradually one ounce and a half | _ Care should be taken that a child’s hair is washed once a week or ten pa let if stand till the vinegar has w 

e of fine semolina and stir till the semolina is | days pg ay ts too frequent washing will make the hair harsh and | extracted the flavour 

; clear and floating on the top of the soup. If| dry. In order to keep it clean, it should be brushed twice a =f for five | of the ingredients, and 
you wish the soup to be @ nice colonr, do not | minutes, pepecatis strands where the hair is both thick and long, in | add the soy just before 4 PY 

1d rub the stock vegetables through the sieve. | order that t e brush may reach the scalp. The brushes should always be | bottling. (Reply t 

id (Reply to CORRESPONDENT.) kept scrupulously clean, whether they baba to children or adults, INQuigER.) 

ag NO PAST 1S DEAD (continued from page 260). Duchesne believed she had left England for several weeks, | But what plan? 


So far she had found no solution to that question. 
How was she to silence him? Sle had wron 80 un- 
forgivably the man who had loved her passionately once; 
she had killed that love utterly; there was no thought of 
mercy in his mind. 

She thought of that meeting under John Ferrol's roof. 
There had ‘been no outburst of ungovernable fury; his 
manner had been cold as ice, outwardly passionless and 
calm as the sleeping sea: it had shown him a man far 
more to be feared: than any passionate outbreak could have 
done; it hinted at a slow, calculating vindictiveness that 
made her shudder. 

And Armand Duchesne knew that she Kad killed Clara 


ilwyn, 

His words at lunch had told her that. How had he 
fathomed that secret—a secret he meant to use relent- 
lessly? She remembered his words to John Ferrol as he 
said that he had traced Clara Ailwyn’s death to a woman’a 
hand: all the time he was deliberately playing on her 
fears, threatenin He had known she would under- 
stand to whom his veiled words referred, as he meant hea 
to understand. 

The bright spring sunshine was flooding the len, but 
the woman standing by the open window o king the 
cliffs and sca gave a shiver, as though it had a chil) 
breath for her. What was she to do? 

She was utterly at his mercy. Unless she could think of 
a plan, devise some desperate if out, nothing could save 
her. She was in the hollow of his hand. At a word 
from him she would be stri 


was out of his reach for the time. 

It had been easy to invent regent to account to 
easy, unsuspecting John Ferrol for this sudden determina- 
tion to leave London simultaneously with his departure; 
she could twist John Ferrol round her little finger. 

“John, I think we won't let any of our friends know 
that I haven’t accompanied you. I shall not be in the 
mood for the gay functions or amusements they'll want to 
drag me out = which I shouldn’t enjoy one little bit 
. I think I ehall just stay quietly at 
count the days till you come back,” she 
“I shall give orders to the servants to 
say to © that I have left England with you.” 

this pleca of refuge, where she was recure for a 
little while from the man she feared, she could eurely 
devise some plan—she must devise some plan—for closing 
Duchesne’s mouth. 


trench; he was a privileged person who did pretty much 
as Le liked in the Fanien and was usually taciturn to the 
peint of dumbness as to the reason of his occasionally 
inexplicable operations. 

The thought came to Mrs. Ferrol how like a grave the 
trench looked. 


It was a pleasant standing hi on 
the cli! tops, om the outabirts of the ene Se ah 
ped dap did not often 
EfCA$10) 


Le Ss... S.:.mhlUc 


FOR THE BEST 


FOOTBALL REPORTS 


READ THE 


To her o azem: Arma of the false position she 

feno ner when chante nie Gates ade ’ had usurped as John Ferrol’s wife, stripped of the luxury 

he had to leave the sword p and wealth that position gave hee and Armand Duchesne 

pended over h : fid meant to speak that word. More than that, he knew 

at sh er head for a little while, in his confidence ergs e's) Clie’ Auasie take fs ta 
the mer fould not escape him—how well she remembered ot ‘i _ guilty ° A ara Ailwyn's ae ‘ a he 

teiless mockery of his smile! But what if she not only her position, her reputation in his hands, but 


London's Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. her very Life. 


fou'd yet match unexpected safety out of thie deferred (nother instal ) 
other instalment next week. 


re by the suspense of which he had thought to 


rture her?! She was a desperate woman, with ev 

rg to ’ ery- —_ +f 

sn And women as desperate as she are ON SALE EVERYWHERE. Mus. Scrrecure: “All I have to do is te sing, and ‘ 
far her otratagem had at least snatched a brief baby goes right to sleep. 


vite, a breathing space; she had no doubt that Armand Kuting: “A very wise child.” 


Read “ The Craft of Samuel Fitchett” in this month’s PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, and you'll laugh till you're tired, 


’ Wrz BEDIN 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Want srpive 
I feel thad I never trust him end yo A Dreadful Affair. — 
know I shall be miserably unhi if off | Eprra, who writes from Bristol, and asks me to 
our ig I quite pathise | sure and not print her full name and addr be 
with , although I can’t take atragio| in as rather embarrassing position. Some ees, is 
view of the case as you do. the first place, are she became “almost engaged” to a pect red 
you absolutely sure that “the friend” in question | whom at the time she thought she liked very mahi 
vas telling you the truth? Men, as rule, do not but recently they had » “frightful quarrul,” ang 
give their best pals away in the reckless fashion she declared that she would never speak ‘ Fi 
this gentleman seems to have done without some | gentleman again. As, however, he lives in Brist 0 By 
ulterior motive. Secondly, it does not n and does not seem disposed either to die Sty 
Zollow that the man you love is a perjured scoundret | emigrate, Epirs is continually meeting him or to 
: ; - because at different times he has ressed different | he looks at her as if he ex sehen todd a and : 
“P.W.” in the Hopefields. views on the same subject. After all, there are two tion. EpitH wants to know whether it ‘onl ls a 
J. D. sends me an interesting and cheery letter from sides to every question, and we, most of us, contra- right of her to bow to this person, who is, afte posse 
the Faversham Hop Gardens, and also & bunch of dict ourselves now and then. Even if we admit all, no more than a mere acquaintance et Alga ze 
hops, which, at the present moment, are lendi that he has suppressed his real opinion on sev I think if I were you I'd risk that bow. and 
quite a country air to the office. “Hop picking, occasions, he has obviously only done eo because he Epira, Something cold and haughty, of course to sh 
eays J. D., “is by no means as black as it's painted. is fond of you, and if you re ly love him, and he with just a grain or two of indifference thrown in atic 
We may be a rough lot, but we take life cheerfully is as -tempered and pleasant as you say, I pi ee he will vetura ‘the bow with « AS 
enough, and Pearson's Weekly is very popular down certainly should not throw him over. Let him | mile, and there is just a chance that you mar ba 1 
here. Several of us have been having a shot at the know that you would rather he told you the exact} taken unawares, and give him ‘his: devils Lact sea 
limericks, though we haven't managed to bring off truth in future. @Frightful quarrels” between young people Hn ai 
a winner yet. It is always & great — lead up tos situation of this kind. A schoolls's see 
pleasure to me to get & letter like yours, J. D., | There’s Hair. . closest friend is quite frequently the boy with whom gre 
and I only wish that more peri took the same | R. J., of Dublin, is young, but, alas! he is not happy. he has had a bustling fight ; and if you should N 
sensible and happy view of life. I should think ‘There is canker in the rosebud of his youth. e| be disposed to admit the gentleman to speaking our 
hop picking was @ much more pleasant occupation fact of the matter is that he is beginning to grow terms again, this will give im the opportunity of citi 
then’many forms of indoor work. I am much | 4 beard, and with that wt al sherteightedness which | explaining that the frightful quarrel was a!l his and 
obliged to you for the specimen bunch. Glad you} sometimes blinds the eyes of the best of parents, his} fault, and that he is very sorry about it. And then that 
and your friends like Pearson's Weekly, and I hope | father refuses to recognise it or to buy him s razor, | = you will hasten to assure him that you were quite past 
that it won't be long before one of you “strike o This, as R. J. points out, is “a very serious matter.” as much to blame as he, and I should think then muc 
with the limericks. He, no doubt, finds that his hairy exterior alarms it will be about time to announce the engagement. v 
ee his playmates, who probably mistake him for #| The plain fact is, Evirs, that “frightful quarrels” peek 
Better than Cotton Wool. . bear.——————! am afraid: there is nothing to be y occur only between age le who are much 0 
G CP. O. isa swimmer, and, like many other swimmers, done, R. J., except to grin and bear it. You will attached to each other. ‘e do not waste time P 
finds that the water has a disagreeable habit of have the consolation, such as it 1s, of knowing that uarrelling with those to whom we are really in- G 
getting into his ears. He tried the ordinary remedy, | many other boys have gone through the eame pine ifferent. per 
cotton-wool, without much success, but has now experience. One day some friend of your father’s i pes 
pitched upon an original and apparently highly | will probably remar to him, “And who is your | A Fly Scarer. Pi 
” ul plan. Before committing himself to the friend?” and then he will doubtless wake | Worrrep does not like flies, and he wants to know 
deep he places @ small portion of vaseline in each | yp to the truth and do h’s duty. Till then you| whether any of the fly traps on the market aro of T 
ear. This, ho states, has the simo effect as the | have my sympathy. any use. He has used several during the past slio 
oil in . apo fenthers, and a can dive as geason, but the flies have worried him just as much and 
swim under water as much as, Be P i ver. I think it very doubtful whe wat 
having to hop about the sand violently shaking | A Test for pram eg in Chermanees Warren as rs and other traps do "ouch ie dinine ani 
sles for » hint, @. On and oe man rae eh ae et how some whole’ amily has been | the fly population, an the nerve of flies is extremely Mi 
y te Be My ? fi : , re ree 
msn at gts GSS endo ny oC, | aNd al oon thal eaegng | AE cn a nk 
complaint, wa shall corti inshads $ eo the eae of Yeah ‘o. ‘W. bei siraid foe. What is really wanted is a remedy that will chi 
aioe our baggage train oa ovr sara Ee lest. . Tee mind overtake’ reine i frighten the flies away- A man once advertised a 100 
i ° ee 
ee —- bat a ciara Peak enw to nnd | ae fen A oe cas tg nal 
ik oak War slong what he describes va is alwa3 failing test of | that made the rats feel 20 bad that they went ani \ 
Farace (Brixton) writes to ask if the milk be om satin Tt 1 before on set abont the coarilaer’ died next door. Asa ral rule, however, we do ciel 
is the real article or. whether. if De et ee ang ‘Beto ‘ peat king,” he says, “ place not actually thirst for the fly’s life and dun't care ste 
less freely diluted with wiser gic ge oad eae il goles sixpe fie a ‘ pany whether it lives or dies so long as it carries on ite 
his doorstep every morning. He also asks me to a small silver coin, a ‘or ee eae Penn | Business in some Fe meighbosrhood than our own r 
tell him whether ‘milk i i er ——— other | bits i she coin be at all ning the muse the | 80 far the chief drawback to remedies thot or 
wey * * aS sae i i ies i will prevent ever of 
the visk of younding the delicate susceptibilities of latter ay canine Fed shows ‘Tass thy = ior peal is oS a Ri aig ai et ‘i 
our milkman, Farin, I will venture to say thee and oe i rown SWAY. 4 the mushrooms | of a state of atmosphere in which flies could not ; 
i think it is extremely unlikely thet Yoraition in Le eee 3 ith imp nity.” : Man exist; but if you get your atmosphere nicely pr 
milk comes’ to. you in precisely. the condition im | 4107, 0% eaten vie Gk. W,, which I shall any | thickened up, and then find that you can't exist ia i 
which it left the cow. | Tt 000 is pa pl gpa ay ife to tell the cook to make use of it either you don’t get much forrarder. A preven- be 
pear reg ey gm that £20,000 fa Pre milk.” ‘The tainly ask my Hightened of the latter lady‘ to give | tive a etKod T have myself adopted with more or les . 
_ ge bs A ‘ i i i i I am proposing to use, y 
ony ae bs edelieration Prom = to ar Aros ds Ar auc care Of LS oar garaced wit the inst minute, Rearing She door in 
CaS ee eed ¢ 2 : i i i j i ich I give for what it is ch 
Shemp hci vecemey megan intial | LENE Mirae neve or ates S| Ea “Sey Serio ee Ta 
put his business on L ’ : ie msinds 16 came fo 
his tariff. He sold milk at fourpence & quart, an saved my life from some masquerading toadstool. _ and Lage = mete St oot tp ins she i 
pure milk at sixpence ; while for Sentence @ quart ' I Dag: ma sa in this way kept my Toom due th 
customers could have all doubts dispe ed by milk- T fice for two or tt Fore together. Perliaps 


me reader may have found a still better way, and 


ing the cow themselves. If you suspect that your | Navigator, but no Sailor. ee 
if so 1 should be very pleased to hear from hin. 


milkman is supplying you with more water and | Navicator has just come back from his holidays, 


Jess cream than is proper, you can send & sample of | which he spent in Jersey. The passage out was & ry 
the milk to your gh analyst, who will give rticularly exciting one for my Co ndent, who Fresh Air Fund Figures. bi 
you a report on it for half-a-guinea. You could F not so good a sailor as his pseudonym might | Free r Fu res. ’ a 
Jot, however, take proceedings on your own account | imply, and he tells me that his holiday was & ‘Amounts previously acknowledged, £8,496 0s. 041: hi 
without previously moeifying the milkman and deal spoilt by the thought of what he would have | gir Alfred Turner, £1 18; 3B. Pritchard, 8; L. Simmons, 21 
observing one or two other formalities, which the | to go through on return journey. He also says | #. A. Po 2085; C. B., ts 1% Williams, 1s; A a. te os ‘s 
ordinary individual usually finds a li tiresome. he would be much obliged if 1 could give him a 3 AM. Grady, oe , adger, $4.:,5-. 3 OW ee 
But it would be quite open to you to send the good cure for geasickness. I think a good ; Be ang’ Bane rend. i. D., 2s. 6d.; Limeric ks is M e 
analyst's report to the local food inspector, who| any other people would be “much obli as | Bode, 9-4 L, Gill ts. $s For o° ibe, Desert a 
would promptly deal with the matter. well, my dear sir, as the problem is one with which | 66: 3d.;_Anon., at Golner of = lares amily, 58; C 
——— <7 the experts have ‘been wrestling for centuries. One i Mrs. A.J. Hil 70 id No. ; are z 
Love and Veracity. great mistake NavicaTon made, however, was in | MMe TPP rresh alr, ta; B. MY . 
¥J want your advice,” writes Emma, “though I prob- | spoiling his holiday by fearful anticipations. | tej W, ©. Contzell, ‘Tyo i 
ably shan’t take it.” There is a frankness about @Cowards die many times before their deaths; the Hee Winnie. a a h 
that I rather like, but frankness is evidently Exnsa’s valiant never taste of death but once.” So Shake- E ¥. B., 6d.; H. B. Ies'ter, 10s.; ‘i 
strong point. “About six months ago,” she| peare says. There seems little doubt that the | Drew, 1s. 6d.; Mrs Shaw. 50. : 
continues, “I met a man who attracted me at once. apprehension of eea-sickness is responsible for ed; Fines at Hishclere, b 
In addition to being nice-looking and good-tempered, making many Eee Je worse at sea than they other- B, ; Gla Cal 1, 
he ceemed to have exactly the same tastes as my-| wise would am an indifferent sailor myself, | ¥y ASO. tar i OM 
self. We became great friends, and eventually I but I think I have derived benefit from a recipe ompany, ‘M8. Flora, per r 
agreed to marry him. The week before last I found which a traveller once gave me, and, as it costs | £10 10; The Weary Wanderers, £1. 
out by accident through one of his men ‘pals,’ nothing, it is worth anybody's while to try it. The Grand (Pearson's Weekly) total, t 
that ot least half the things he has told me are] ides is to get your breathing to synchronise as far asst at management TH : 
quite untrue. In lots and lots of cases he has as possible with the movement of the vessel. Every to the childreo ‘ ‘ 
only pretended to share my opinion, because he| time the deck rises beneath you, draw in along breath, | ¢1petess te borne a 
‘vanted to make me care for him. For instance, | and, as the deck goes down again, let your breath go Limited. 04, the Ragged School Union. Qt 5 
he told me he was fond of dogs, and used to 5 Bay arth it till the downward movement stops. If this is | class or erced-, pines, fore ( 
with my little terrier as though he was devo to | done steadily for five or ten minutes directly the f ‘ r 
it; while his friend says that, as # matter of fact, | ship starts, it is claimed that it will prevent sea Fund, & pies ‘ 
fe dislikes pets of all kinds, and declares no one| sickness. I have certainly found the experiment | Alt Fund. Pearson's Weekly, Henriette Street. i 
ought to keep dogs except in the country. The most eatisfactory in my own and several other cases; | had a ne poreeneneaes ‘ 
o worst of it is that despite the way he has decei but, on the other hand, I have heard of people upon ——— a ol ‘ 
mo, I atill care ‘about him. What ought I to dof! whom it has had no beneficial effect. Printed by HORACE Cox. Dynes Weebly Buldings, Weariette Aree, . 
e 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter fe dealt with on thie pase 
or whose suggestion for a title ie used, 
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: yA ashi Health & Strength 


and supper rooms. A reading and writing room, & 
music and drawing room, a large gymnasium and 
exercise room, fi with all appliances, and attended 
by an instructor. A swimming-bath could easily be 


an —S constructed. R D4 i 
* 3 sane a and employment is the surest and egained 
i prescription for sea-sickness. 
4 py Sie THEODORE V. S. ANGIER, A.L.N.A.,| Providing comfort, privacy, and good, plain living 
F.R.S.S., Lieutenant R.N.V.R. is the best way to multiply the number of ocoan 
4 — travellers, and so fill up every ship every voyage. By 
4 [Not long ago Herr Ballin, director of the German mer- discarding cargo in passenger ships, so much time 
"he contile marine, said some very hard thinge about our would be saved that each ship cou rform one or 
thes passenger steamers. The following impartial article by Sir | more voyages a year (than they now do with cargo), 
a Tiaodore V8 etks stp caall ask “a Boor oie ees including time for overhaul once a year, and time of 
son ny ee that the — minister had Conhilerable judg. ae aly hg i cia le: Peedi al 
rs H 3 : 
*) tation for his statements.) Bg ie i ae field a for posatleg ee 
‘itl ‘ ritish Isles and near Continen rts, an 
; be Tan practical ogee Rig gg of the passonger | imost an unlimited number and variety of combina- 
ee steamship owners ls to ma it a pleasure and con- | tion of routes and ports. 
Sten venience to travel gat lire in their steamers and to| 4 passenger could always be carried for 8s. to 
ne exercise agen di ge ‘hips adapting the | 19.. 6d. per day, lowest rate, in this proposed ship, 
ees great spaces an chap ieect aod b ine early all with a moderato increase for superior rooms. 
ould Now, can any gl rc “his en h i It is no exaggerated estimate to assume that 
king our  enanyed a ot th irit? len viet @ bas | thousands of clerks and people uf modcrate means 
y of found evi aoe a « Mig t o> hae of those, | would prefer to take their annual holiday in a com- 
i he and most bapa Y; ag rom & © i a psy fortable ship visiting several ports rather than go to 
then that, broadly spea ne. accommods: att as far 88 / ono seaside or inland place for the whole time. Bhips 
juite sex apa Pie ae thirt be - poets on go, i® | of the above type would make people want to go to 
then much . at i gal y the o AR pan _ + ref sea instead of only travelling whon obliged. 
nent, Well, a what are ths Moss imporsens Te or®is | The managers of the German passenger lines, with . 
rels" receded? Here are my views: Herr Ballin at the head, have shown far more in- Miss E. McCuesney. 
much One man (or bpm a room. : telligent appreciation of the wants of passengers, and 873 Poulton Road, Seacombe. 
time Passengers and mails only 1n passenger shipe. alacrity and solicitude in providing them than any oulton ’ om 
5 in Goods, i.e., cargo carriage, should be treated a8 & | other country, 


perfcctly separate business, and in no way mixed with 
pessengers and mails, any more than they are in 
railway traffic. 

TREAT THE CREW FAIRLY. 

The dimensions and speed of a panes steamer 
siould be arranged according to len of voyage 
and estimated numbers to carried, draught of 

water at ports of embarkation, and canals to pass, 
ninish sad so on, but fully up to the latest ships in the 
emely various trades, and increases when desirable to meet 
sehind all requirements. 
to the Arrangements of hull space : The whole space of the 
t will chip, excepting the crew space, engines, and boiler- 
ised a room, to be given up to passengers, allowing for 
d rete tunker-coal (or oil) space for at least the whole run 
e stuff from starting port to final dest’nation. 
it and Wator-ballast tanks: In the double bottom, suffi- 


I think it is only right for me to tell you of the 
wonderfvl relief and benefit which I have obtained 
from Iroa-Ox Tablets. I have been ailing for the 
last twelve years. I had to undergo an operation, 
and was in hospital for some time. Subscquently I 
suffered a great deal from indigestion and constipa- 
tion and from weakness, At times I would be so 
weak and wretched that I would fall down from 
sheer exhaustion. I had no appetite and could get 
no unbroken slecp. 

I had come to the point of believing that there 
was no relief or cure for me when I was advised to 
take Iron-Ox Tablets. I am very thankful that I 
heard of your remedy because it has given me such 
wonderful relief. Both the indigestion and the con- 


but even they ing Uf ei ngeky 


hand. Seen 


CAN’T STOP. 

Tuere are still such things as leisure and hearty 
hospitality existing in these islands, despite the 
strenuous life; but in Mushton they carry things to 
extremes. 

Early one morning recently Farmer Jones called 
upon Farmer Reynolds. 

“Come in, Tom, and eit down,” said the latter 
cordially. And Farmer Jones, saying that he didn’t 
think he ought, nevertheless went in and sat down, 
and talked over crops for fifteen minutes. Thon a 
wholesome smell of sizzling bacon announced that 


we do cient to maintain the ship at all times at her best | breakfast was ready, and Tom got up to go. stipation have disappeared. My appetite is very 
“t care sterming and most seaworthy draught. “Sit ye down, man, and ha’ a bite wi’ us,” said | much better, I sleep quietly and naturally now. 
on ite Crews’ quarters: Divided up into roomy cubicles, | the jovial Reynolds. In addition to this, your tablets have toned up my 
ir own, giving each man his own cubicle, with accommodation @No, thank ye, farmer,” said Jones. “I ‘preciate | whole system, and have made me ve much stronger. 


ib will for his kit and means for keeping it clean and 
ything orderly, A spacious wash-down room, with one bath 
ration st least, and a good messroom. 

Each petty officer to have a ceparate room, equal to 
present second-class, and proper ag for his special 
implements in case of carpenters, oatswains, and 
se forth. 

Each officer to havo a good room, at least 8 feet 
br 8 feet, fitted equal to first-class, with proper fit- 
nents for his instruments ard books, desks, easy 
ciair, close-up bed, and bath accommodation apart 
from passengers. One bath and washroom to two or 
four rooms, as found practicable. Officers’ cabins on 
the deck, adjacont to captain’s quarters and nearest 
their work. 


your kindness, ye know, an’ all that; but, ye see, 
my roof’s afire, an’ I've come to borrow s ladder.” 
EFFECT:VE, AT ANY RATE. 

A yroune Jap asked an English firm to give him a 
situation, and, finding that he could speak and write 
English admirably, manager agreed to let him 
have a trial. 

Some days after the cashier summoned him, and 
told him to write a letter to a customer, who had owed 
some moncy to the firm for a long time, and who 
geemed to have no intention of paying. 

“Write briefly but politely,” said the cashier, “but 
let him understand distinctly that we expect him to 
pay the money without further delay.” 


My sister is now taking Iron-Ox Tablets and has 
obiained a good deal of benefit from them already. 
(Signed) E. McCHESNEY. 
You have read what Miss McChesney has to say 
about Iron-Ox Tablets—of the way in which they 
have cured hor of indigestion, constipation, ex- 
haustion, sleeplessness and loss of ap tite. Her 
case is one of peculiar interest. She had been ailing 
for 12 years, and indigestion and constipation were 
the bane of her existence. 
But Iron-Ox Tablets cured her, just as they have 
done in thousands of other similar cases. Im- 
pelled by feelings of gratitude she has written 


Perhaps THE CAPTAIN'S HOME. The J te tha letter, and om the following day | this simple straightforward statement, that her 
as. and liptain's quarters: One room ce oifice nist 2 | ree ae ere full amount due was received from | sister-women may read and understand. If you 
Fiweate ioe tnatraments; 1d ‘weikitend. On lowe the customer. are troubled with indigestion, constipation, or any 


of the accompanying symptoms, you should send 
without delay to your dhioniat for Iron-Ox Tablets. 
Take them re ly, and in a very short timo you 
will be as well and strong as you could wish. 

Do not say “I'll try Iron-Ox Tablets to-morrow.” 
Get them to-day and let your cure begin at once. 
pene there is no possession so valuable as good 

Do not trifle with your ailment. Strike the 
trouble at its root. now to drive out the 
disease which has you in its grip. Win back health 
now. 


Considerably surprised, the cashier asked the ne 
to give him a copy of the letter which had produ 
such quick offect, and here is what he read: 
“Dean Srz,—If you do not send us at once the 
money you owe us, we shall be obliged to take steps 
which will cause you the utmost astonishment.— 
Respectfully yours,” eto. 


bridge, suitable saloon, looking on to deck forward, 
with desks, tables, lounges, bookshelves, safe, separate 
bedroom and bathroom attached, and lavatory. 

The ship should be the home and the best and 
innst attractive quarters of the captain and officers, 
, Passengers and their quarters : he main object in 
Cisposing of the space of the ship—apart from the 
eaptain, officers, and crew quarters, room for mails, 
rnd a hold for a emall atnount of high-valued mer- 
chandise, or extra pepnsi baggage paying high rates 
—should be applied to, and divided off into, separate 
living and rooms, much on the plan of first-class 
hotel, taking the best portion for passengers’ private 
rooms, next for saloons, and next for staff, kitchens, 
stillrooms, hospitals, and dispensary ge latter must 
be sufficiently farge and properly fitted, especially for 
tong-voyage traffic). 

Lach passenger should have one private Mving-room 
at feaet, and 5 ee be well fitted. — 

9 rooms for single occupants to 60 
that one bath and washroom with toilet and water 
closet can serve, by communicating doors, for two or 
even four rooms, according to position and price. 

rae in hotels, rooms should be arranged to communi- 
este by doors, and fort suites. The minimum price 
peu that should not exceed the present rates for 
Tst-class ie eet include a private room, fitted 
- above described, communicating with bath, wash- 
nz-room, and toilet. 

aloona: These should be plain, void of all fancy 
and elaborate decoration, but simple, large enough, 
and well ventilated, vis., a restaurant always open, 
® table @héte room, possibly a few private dining 


AS IT WAS SPOKEN. 


® Bout I thought you meant——” faltered the typist. 
“Never mind what you thought I meant, madam!” 
thundered the junior partner. “It’s my business to 
think, not yours. In future, you just take down my 
letters exactly as I dictate them.” 

®Yeg, sir,” said the typist meekly; and they got 
to work. But when he came to sign the first of these 
letters, the junior partner remembered his commands, 
and looked foolish. 

“Dear sir,” it read. “No, better butter him up a 
bit; make it my dear Mr. Skid—— What the dickens 
is his name? Oh, Skinner. My dear Mr. Skinner. 
Where the dickens is his letter? I've got it With 
regard to your pie of the—— What was the date 
of his letter? Bilossed if I can read it. Writes like 
a spider with its legs dipped in ink. Well, of recent 
date, we have icra in quoting you the following 
prices: I say, mith, what do you think we ought to 

uote this chap Skinner? I should say whack on 
0 cent. What, only 60! Very well, then; 
£1 10s. 6d., £2, and £8 per ton; carriage paid. 
That’s about it, I think. Awaiting your 
commands, I am, yours very sincerely, ——» at's 
polished him off {” 


Doctors Know the value of 


TRON-OX 


Tablets 
in cases of indigestion and cons‘ipation. 
Write for copy of “The Doctor’e Word.” 


Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tablets 
your chemist has not 


Do *» clethes are ugly? If so, read the suggestions by well-Known actors, authors, and 
= meneey en ‘eo. thie Bao Bony PEARSON'S for making man more picturesque. | ° , 
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SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY: Goris bar 


COMPLETE SHORT STORY. have come here to insult 
2. 


=” 
A Bright 


“My Dean Miss Cuintox,—You will doubtless be sur- 
prised at the contents of this letter, although I have pre 


viously endeavoured, by 


tho real extent of my regard and affection for your, charm- 
ing self. Without further preamble, however, I will come 
to the point, which is this : Do you think you could care 
tor me sufficiently to link your life and future with mine? 
I'm afraid I cannot expect, and do not merit, any ver 


strong feeling on your. 
venture to think ie 
my wife, you wi want 


cure, my means being, as you are aware, quite amp ) 
not reply hastily; give yourself time to consider. And, in 
the meantime, believe me, yours very Mncerely: 

“G. WaRRENEB.” 


“QOh—the cad!” 


Miss Ellie Clinton was standing rigid, with scarlet 
checks, and the letter crushed in a white fist, when her 


mother came hastily into 


“Dear me, Ellie,” began that lady concernedly, “ what- 


ever is the matter?” 
“Matter!” echoed hb 
that!” 


Mrs. Clinton readily availed herself of the invitation. 


“Well?” sho asked 


“ What is there so dreadful in this? ” 
“Oh, nothing, of course!” answered the girl scornfully. 
“Only it has made mo hate him!” 
“What—Guy? Nonsense, my dear! You wouldn't be 
nearly so angry with him if you did.” 


“T tell you 1 hate and 

“You mean you love 
know! And anyone can 
heels in love with you. 


u— 


y 
“ By letter! ”—contemptuously. 


Mrs. Clinton smiled. 


“Well,” she said, “I own I prefer the old-fashioned way. 
But I suppose the poor boy was so nervous——” 


“So cowardly ! 


“No, Guy is no coward, I_am sure; but men are such 


strange creatures. Dear 


The latter remark was occasioned by her daughter 
eratching away the offending letter, and throwing it on the 


re. 
“Tt isn’t the letter of 


“T can’t respect anyone who writes like that. I can’t 
Jove him. I won't, I won't! 
“But, my dear, you do!” 
“But when he speaks—writes, I mean—as if I were to 


marry so much a year.” 


“As to that,” said Mrs, Clinton reflectively, “he can't 


have more than about 


ccuree, he bas expectations. His uncle will, no doubt, 
icave him something substantial, as they have lived to- 
gether for so long. _ He's bound to.” 

“Tf he were a millionaire, I wouldn't be bought like s 
piece of furniture!” declared the gr vehemently. “I 
wouldn’t care how poor he were if—if——" 

Ellie could get no farther. Her tears began to fall. 

“But he’s very much in love with you, dearie,” said her 
mother soothingly. “I’m sure—quite sure—he is.” 


“Then why he 


passionate love from me? 


“He doubts his own 


bumble, some of us, whe 
“Yes, but he doesn’t write as if he were deeply in love 
with me. It’s all about ‘esteem,’ and ‘regard,’ and 


things, Ellie.” 
“But I sel er, | wanted——”" 
“Love, dearie? Yes, we all want it. You will get it. 


« fecti a” 


a in. 
“ All good, lastin 


Guy, I am 


sure—— 
She was interrupted by a rap on the door. It opened, 


and a cervant 8 . 
“Mr, Guy to see Miss 


“Tell him to come up,” said Mrs. Clinton ey 
ie,” “don't 


surprise, t were 


none. 
«Well, Ellie,” he commenced breezily, “you see I was 
able to get here this morning after all! Why—what’s 


PUSSY’S PREY. 


Some Interesting Facts About British 

Mos? "s knowledge of mice is catia th 
common house variety that lives under the wainscottins 
and frequently meets a lingering death at the hands— 
or s we say the paws pass. Asa matter «f 
fact, there are no less than ten distinct varieties «f 
mice, and there is no animal whose character au 
habits offer a more interesting study. : 

_ The following list shows the various species of the 
little animals, which may be found in this countr “a 
The pygmy shrew mouse, common shrew mouse, pe 
shrew mouse, dormouse, harvest mouse, house mouse 
long-tailed field mouse, common meadow mouse, 
Orkney meadow mouse, and red-backed meadow 
me The eh: i int little be: 

e shrew moazse is a quaint little beast wi 
long saout and the most beautiful coat of soft, oe 
velvety far. He is inclined to be lazy, as is perhaps 
only natural in so good-looking a gentleman, aa 

refers to use ready-made mouse and mole rins 

urrowing himself. He enjoys a healthy appetite— 
his favourite dainty being ‘snails, and as he thinks 
nothing of crushing up the shells together with their 
inhabitants, we may conclude that there is nothing 
the matter with his digestion. 

Tf he can’t get snails he is quite prepared to cat 
anything else, and will dis we of a beetle or a worm 
with almost lightning rapidity. 

ALWAYS READY FOR A FIGHT. 


He is a pugnacious fellow, always ready for a fight. 
His favourite method of warfare is to lie hold ee 
his adversary’s tail, and as the latter promptiv 
retaliates, the duel resolves itself into a sort of 
spinning match, in which both finally become so 
giddy that they are compelled to let go. 

After a few seconds’ rest, however, during which 
pee both lie on their backs, squeaking defiance at 
eac = they are quite ready to start on enother 
round. 7 

The water shrew mouse enjoys the same generous 
craving for food as his b on shore, and, in 
addition to insects of kid variety thinks nothing of 
polishing off a stickleback or & minnow. He is a 
very neat diver, and at the first sign of danger will 
disappear beneath the surface without a splash, 
leaving scarcely a ripple behind him. 

The dormouse, whom every reader of “Alice in 
Wonderland” will at once recognise ag an old friend, 
may be described ae first cousin to the equirrel. He 
is a sort of professional acrobat and can accomplish 
things in the way of climbing and jumping that 
must make less gifted animals green with jealousy. 
‘As soon as winter comes on, he goes fast asicep in 
some quiet and sheltered nook, and, like a sensible 


me—" 
“Insult yoa—I!” he said 
astounded. 


“Yes—you! Of course, I 
eould see that you regarded 
the matter as one of slight 


saying so to my face.” 
young man’s counten- 
ance expressed a variety of 
emotions, of which the most 
marked was one of extreme 


de 
Little Love Story by BARRY SHEIL. bewilderment. 
“Really, Ellie—” he 


“ Mise Clinton!” she corrected. 

“Very well—Miss Olinton, then. But what I can’t 
understand is, why you should show so much feeling over 
a trifling—such a very trifling——" 

“That will do, Mr, Warrener. I must ask you to con- 
sider our acquaintance terminated from this hour. I had 
eer" regarded you as a gentleman, but I find you are 


“Well, upon my—— Here, I sav, I have had about 
enough of this! At least, you shall te 1 me what I’ve done.” 
He came quickly towards her, and took her in his arms. 

What's trouble, Ellie?” he asked gently. 

But she only struggled fiercely in his hold. 

How dare you?” she cried. 

His grip, far from relaxing, became tighter. 

Because—because I love you!” he burst out, “ because 
I worship the very Bag you walk on—because I want 
you to be my wife! Oh, Ellie, ae if you didn’t know it!” 

With an effort she dragged herself free. 

I must say,” she panted, “ that you show your love in 
strange ways: To insult me like that, and then——” 

“ Like what? Oh, do explain yourself, Ellie!” 

I refer to the letter. How could you write to me in 
such a—such a cold-blooded way?” 

Cold-blooded, eh? Well, perhaps it was a trifle formal. 
But, as I said before, I was in such a hurry at the time. 
Jim wrote eo urgently for me to go with him to Hammer- 
smith, and then this morning I received a second letter 
from him cancelling the whole thing.” 

“What on earth has Jim’s going to Hammersmith got to 
do with that letter?” She laughed ironically. “Have you 
forgotten what it was about?" , 

‘ z Il repeat it ee word, if you like.” 

ray spare me. I’m sure it will be foun 
my heart when I die.” — 

‘e made a gesture of impatience, 

“What I said was: ‘My dear Ellie—’” 

“ Miss Clinton!” 

“It was nothing of the kind!” 

“It was!” 

“But, good heavens—show me the letter!” 

itt ol 

“Well, of a Never mind, this was the 
rest of it. ‘I'm awfa lly sorry to disappoint ‘you to-morrow 


hints and other means, to convey 


art; but, should you consent, 
have little cause for regrete. 
for nothing that money = cg 


the room. 
er daughter tragically. “ Read 


quietly when she had finished 


despise him!” 

him. Oh, don’t think I don’t 
eee the dear fellow is head-over- 
Yet just because he proposes to 


me, Ellie!” 


a man!” cried the girl tearfully ee Stop’! MThet wasn't the letter!” enti ia the cossbietatile: conditiva tot 
Ellie’ looked utterly at a loss and bewildered, but not sD agp eee 


warm Ww 

” A delightfully interesting desc ge of the whole 
mouse family may be found in the first volume of 
the “Douglas glish Nature Books.” It is 
illustrated with a hundred photographs taken from 
real life, and anything more entertaining than some 
of these excellent snapshots of Mr. Mouse at home 
and abroad it would be difficult to imagine. 


——— 
Finest Passexcze: “What do you suppose makes 


the ship roll sof It'll be the death of me!” 
Second Passenger (furiously): “It’s that imbecile of 


ars = oe her agers 
“But it’s exactly what I said,” he protested. “I 
ees eat eee ae 

e and into hi 4 
out a crumpled letter. Se ee 

“Well, of all the idiots!” he exclaimed. 

<u iat oe ee you wrote me!” panted Ellie. 

Yes” tearing it open—“ there it is . dear 
Ellie, I'm awfully sorry——'” abe pemeesy he 

= Way, cos that ls my fiat and’ onl 

1y, NO; m, letter to ” 

“But the letter id had was oxtainly sieuadl ‘a. 
Warrener,’” Suddenly Ellie screamed with laughter. 

Mercy !” ahe cried, “it must have come from your Uncle 


“Uncle !” repeated her lover. “But he wouldn't 


three hundred a year. But, of 


hint that he doesn’t expect any 


oe insult you, El He thinks the world of ” —_+ fj 
apg eto boy. We are very Ellie blushed. wei sak Srorrina Eprron: “Our best football reporter is 
lie ill, and can’t the big 


“Too much— poor Uncle oonet she ured. 
“Great Scott!” A light broke over Guy Warrenes’s 
foe, ing pend = gay he had the cheek to—I 
was foo! to—to propose!” 
Ellie nodded. — . 
wae rpg os iat ‘i 
‘o want a silly, tem: gilt 
“Who can only be a niece to i 
admire the old boy's taste.” ee 
“Re — here pion demo’ 
: , aD me nstrate.” 
And with dancing, dew-wet eyes she came. ia 


game. ” 
Managing itor: “Never mind; we'll gend the 


BANNS, NOT BONDS. 
A curncrman, holding a living in the country, had 
occasion the other day to advertise for a groom. 
mf general factotum about the 
aiid” Mrs. About eight o'clock one evening, while he was 
awaiting an applicant according to appointment, ® 


BIT OF A VETERAN. 

TretE men were telling their ences. - 

ing of likenesses, one said he been taken for 
Mote moon 

e other cap im paying he had 

PR ig Ti tg i — 

The third declared that he had once a still more 

remarkable experience. A friend who had been aws. 


®Good evening, sir,” replied the young man. ,, 
“What is the work, won hawe been accustomed toi” 


* Aah we see, then you have been in charge of 
horses 
"Yes, sir.” . 
“Have you had any experience of gardening, 
can you handle a spade! 


and 


4 - for years in Australia met him unexpected] : a) 
1” he finished in a concerned tone. . b pectedly, an @A little, sir. 
wee was ‘Miss ‘Clinton’ “yesterday,” said the girl lo ik “4 ane’ = — exclaimed : At this point the clergyman's wife appeared, end 
panghtily, “ Not ‘ Ellie.” y Moses you aly | Ling at the visitor, nee Eaked him 
ay aol carefully-worded letter Mr. Warrener.” *Reatty, Miss Pri ag napronny . d silver?” 
n ; ‘yl ,) . : ” ani 
To her infinite disgust he laughed outright. aa? a4 W der ic mm Riv beg by peor ar yes oe gens _ mS silvenit 
” 


“Oh, I see,” he d, “you're trying to rag me. I know 


it was & scribble, but I 


post. I thought it didn’t matter wha 


explaine 


d—— . 2, 
“Gir!” She was positively bristling with rage. “If you 


Yeu 


* Are you marri . bout 

“Well, ma’am, that’s whet T’'ve just come § ha 
tonight. You see, it were about putting oP 
banns that I came to see this gentleman here. 


was in a hurry to catch the last 
t I said, so long as I 


will find the cream of foreign short stories in the NOVEL MAGAZINE, Get thie month’e number 
and ekim eome for yourself, 


» =& nS oe Om eee ee 


WEEK ENDING 
Our. 10, 1907. 


— 


~~, iAc) _ It is really im- 
d IWN@ possible to 
0 g 8 what scat ine 


Revenue is defrauded 
J O- Hale. every year — but it 
? . “~ amounts to many 
we thousands of pounds, 
ayy All that the 

oe Revenue 
Oi up to'this year have 
~ been able to get 
from employers is 
the amount of the 


that is the figure at 


How the Revenue is Hood. ae ber oomaa 
winked, Incomes on the forms 


supplied to them. 
In, perhaps, more than half of the cases, there are 
other sources of income, in some instances amounfing 
to considerable sums, that are never accounted for by 
such employees, and the sources of which the collectors 
have no means of discovering, and to this extent, at 
any rate, the Revenue is certainly defrauded. 

A man may be earning £150 a year from his em- 
ployers as a regular wage, and his name, therefore, 
would not be on the list of tax-payers at all. 

He may earn another £50 or £100 yearly in a 
private capacity, which would bring his entire income 
under taxation; but, unless he voluntarily declares 
his total thoome thus received, he remains untaxed 
and the Revenue authorities are quite helpless in 
the matter. 

The manner in which trading companies—-rich 
trading companies—endeavour to avoid payment of 
income tax on their po is also peculiar. One 
firm, for instance, had their works at a Continental 
town, and simply “employed” a London firm to 
obtain orders. The latter would have no goods in 
London, all orders being sent direct to the Continent, 
and the goods forwarded from there straight to the 
customers in England. The London firm would be 
paid a commission on the goods sold. 


ARTFUL COMPANY PROMOTERS. 


In this way they escaped for some time from the 
income tax collector; but, at last, the Inland Revenue 
authorities dropped upen them, and in the end it 
wag decided that, under the circumstances mentioned, 
they were “trading in England,” and, therefore, were 
assessable to the income tax. 

Another ingenious method of hoodwinking the 
Revenue is that which company promoters not in- 
frequently use at the present time. 

Say an English firm wished to turn their business 
into a limited company. : 

The capital might be a large one, and the duties 
payable on the agreement for sale to the company 
would amount to several hundseds of pounds. Now, 
in order to avoid payment of this duty (which duty 
would have to be paid if the ment were 6i| 
in England), the parties to the document take a 
ha trip to Calais or Boulogne and execute it 

ere. 

Consequently, when the document is taken to 
Somerset House im connection with the registration of 
the company, the officials find that, as it has been 
executed out of England, they cannot charge the 
duty, and must the agreement as being in order. 

How long the Enland Revenue authorities will allow 
themselves to be hoodwinked in this manner remains 
to be seen; but, having d to the frequency of its 
occurrence, they can hardly be ignorant of the practice. 


Another method, less common now than formerly, 
is for a man who is wealthy to distribute his money 
amongst hig children and relatives during his life- 
time, instead of bequeathing it to them under his will. 
By this scheme it will be observed the man cscapes 
piyment of the duties which would be due to the 

venue if his whole estate passed with his will. 

Another matter in which the Revenue are deceived 
is in relation to the dilution of beer. An Act of 
Parliament states that a retailer of beer must not 
“dilute beer, or add anything to it, except finings for 
the purpose of clarification.” . 

As an example of how this enactment is snteinge 
the following may be interesting: A publican ad 
in his cellar a cask of strong beer supplied by brewers, 
ang cg & quantity of small beer of much Icss 
strength. 

He drew off eome of the strong beer, and then 
filled up with the small beer, adding some finings 
for clarification. No water or any other matter was 
added to the beer. 

_In this way the publican felt he could not be con- 
victed for “diluting” his beer, as he had, in fact, put 
“no water or other matter” with it. However, he 
was mistaken, for it was held that the mixing of the 
two beers, the weak and the strong, amounted to a 

oahiror of the stronger beer, and he was therefore 
convicted. 


‘TAs \eek's Hero. 


GUGLIELMO MARCONI. 

In a few days’ time, if all goes well, the fisst lar 
wireless telegraphio service across the ‘Atlantic’ will 
be inaugurated, This means that anybody, on pay- 
ment of a few pence, will be able to communicate 
between the Old World and the New, or vice vers, 
without the aid of cables, or other tangible connecting 
links, for conveying to and fro the electricity that 
“does the business.’ 

The man, Signor Marconi, who has accomplished 
this marvel, is a youngster of thirty-three, eon of an 
Italian gentleman farmer and of an Irish lady of 
considerable mental attainments. 

It is usually said of him that he commenced his 
experiments in 1895, when in his twenty-first year. 
But this is incorrect. 

So long ago as 1888, when barely fourteen, he set 
up a couple of clothesprops on his father’s farm near 
Bologna, stuck two empty tin biscuit boxes on top 
of them, and transmitted from the one to the other 
the first wireless telegraphio m the world had 
ever known. He says himself that he got the germ of 
the idea from seeing a oe who was also in 
some sort an electrician, perform a trick at a vill 
fair. His transmitter and~ receiver, however, m 
out of discarded pickle jars, were his very own; while 
his electrical generating apparatus consisted of an 
old-fashioned glass disc machine turned by a wooden 
handle, and a second-hand Leyden jar, to purchase 
which he saved up his pocket money through many 
weary monthe. 

The lad’s father, with rare insight, decided that 
there was “something in” his son’s experiments, and 
gave him money wherewith to continue them. With 
the result that by 1895 a regular experimental wireless 
service had been established between the village of 
Griffone and a house in the suburbs of Bologna, 
belonging to a friend of the family, the distance 
mperesre ie two installations being three miles. 

feanwhile, rumours of what had been done reached 
England, with the result that Marconi was invited 
to come to London and submit his “alleged dis- 
coveries” to expert scientific tests. This he readily 
agreed to do, and his appearance, one beardless 
stripling before a whole “bench” of beards, will 
not be readily forgotten by any one © few mem- 
bers of the Press and public who were privileged to 
"Ue te di informal as the gatheri 
@ proceedings were as informal as the ng. 
But the, effect was tremendous. The report went forth 
that the seemingly impossible had been made possible. 
The éther had beem harnessed. 

The world was interested, but it was also in- 
credulous. In the summer of 1897, however, messages 
were sent and received through between Penarth 
and Weston, across the Bristol Channel. This settled 
the matter. From that moment even the moet thick- 
witted understood that a scientific revolution had 
been accomplished. 

Marconi Becamne immediately the lion of the hour. 
Or, rather, he would have so become, but that he 
resolutely declined to submit to the lionising process. 

Possibly, it was as well for him that he was en- 
dowed with a temperament which took no delight 
in the pleasures of Society. For, although the 
principles of the new science had been 
much yet remained to be done. 2 
years, for instance, ere he succeeded in sending a 

acrcss the English Channel. These were the 

two years following the successful Bristol Channel ex- 
riment, and he worked during that time sixteen 
fours a day aren, Dae a yoo te as 

Other years ro y, and people were saying 
one another that the new telegraphy was, after all 
little more than a scientific toy, because sly 
limited in its sphere of action, when the ing 
news was made public that Marconi, in England, h 
succeeded in communicating with an assistant on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The eingle letter “S,” it 
was asserted, had been launched into space from the 
end of the dangling wire at the Cornish (Poldhu) 
station, to be in due course taken P by a receiver 
upborne by a huge kite flying above Newfoundland. 

Again nk incredulity! And yet again was the 
truth of Marconi’s statement made apparent. Towers 
were €! , exceeding in height anything ever before 
attempted in this connection, and before very lon 
experimental messages were being regularly dispatched 
to and fro. Amongst others sent, was one from King 
Edward ta President Roosevelt, and another from the 
same august personage to the Governor-General of 

‘anada. 
then all of a madden, on Lier ceased to 
work. A neighbouring electric -power station, it was 
found, interfered with the reception of the soi se 

There was nothing for it but to seck some er 
site. The four huge steel towers were pulled down, 
and the material, weighing several thousand tons, 
was transferred to Port Morien, a lonely spot on 
Cape Breton Island. There they were re-erected, and 
thence, the other day, came the messages that seem 
to mark Signor Marconi’s latest and greatest triumph. 


Harry lest caricaturiet of our time, writes and illustrates his 
Furniss, the funmath’s PEARSON'S. 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. iif. 


Mazva.1ovs is the Po -_ 
fascination of play- f - 
writing for men and aS s 


of Sutherland, at 
‘the other the young 


Pleywritin 3 the Quickest 
Road A Fortune, 


rs, 
Mem of Parlia- 
ment, novelists, musicians, Univérsity dons, 
Army “crammers,” business men, editors, artists, 
cowboys, and actors themselves, all turning aside from 
their regular professions or work to,write plays. 
After all, the fascination of Vee writing is no@ 
to be wondered at. For, next to finding a gold-mihe 
im one’s back-garden, perhaps the quickest road ta 
a is to meals, & pence ul play. 1 
ty years ago an act, or, say, £250 in all, 
was considered a big price for a play, and for that 
sum the author disposed of his entire rights, London, 
provincial, foreign, colonial, amateur. 

a successful play should bring ite lucky. 
author anything from £10,000 to £20,000 in one year, 
whilst he still retains his copyright, and with it the 
probability of making another £20,000 before his 


ty 
play iq finally done with. 
This romacable change in the dramatist’y earnings 


is due, of course, to the introduction of the royalty 
system under which the author in place of a lump 
sum for his work is paid a percentage on a 
receipts af the theatre where his play iy produ 


~ £16,000 THE FIRST YEAR. 


and not more than 13 per cent. of the gross takings. 
Take it at 10 per cent., and see how the L.8.D. of 
a successful play works out. ; 
at a theatre, of course, vary with ité 
capacity, but £1,600 a week is not an excessive 
sum to put down for the average weekly takings at 
a London theatre during the run of a successful play, 
and om this the author would take £150 a week, an 
with s year’s run he nets in London alone £7,800. 
if ie a well-known man his play will bg Ps 
be aced simultaneously in New York and don, 
an ork should contribute at 
least another £7,800, bly more in view of the 
aye holding capacity of most American theatres. 
ut give the author only six months in New York 
and his first year’s swells to £11,700. 

To this must be added English and American tours 
ing rights and Colonial rights, which should certainly 
bring in another £5,000 in the year—total £16,700. 

And probably these figures are well under rathes 
than over the mark. The play, moreover, ip 

dead. It may go on in London for another yeas 

even longer—it will certainly run merrily in the 
nces and the Colonies for many a day to come, 
im the case of a really successful piece it had 
of immortality. And all the time the 


eng! is played, the author 
t 


anything from £20,000 to £50,000, 
anbabilfty of more to come. : 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


A good story is told of a famous dramatist who wal 
discovered by a friend one day in a rey melanchol 
condition. "You do lock down in the dumps,” sai 
the “what's the matter?” “Oh, my dear 
fellow,” said the dramatist, “I’m ruined, absolutely 
ruined.” “Good gracious,” cried the other, “what 
igh been Mioine —poredaSel ee no,” said 
the playwright ecorrowfully, “but on going 
through accounts that I am only making a 


beggar a ies and last year I averaged over 
£600. ios ruin, ab: 


ute ruin.” 

Of course, there is the other side of the picture, 
Goodness knows how many plays are written annually, 
but even amongst those that are produced succemes 
are few and far between. Even the most eminent of 
dramatists can never be certain of a success, and his 
new may bring him no more than £50, if sa 
much, se, Se a waikanws novelist can always rely 
on 8 large namber of his books being sold before they, 
are blished. Or, again, the young 
dramatist may be foolish, and sell his work outright. 

But no one should ever sell a play, even a curtain 
raiser, outright. A recent one-act play brought itd 
young author over aos in fees 5 iy mune 
Ask for a royalty, see that get it, an us 
Teck you wil fad the quickest road to fame 
fortune. 


| 
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experiences as a lecturer in thie 


Don't mise his eKetch of himeelf ae a piaaniet, 


. ‘Wasx umprme 
iv. SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON'S WEEKLY. Coz. 10, 1907. 
And = — she | nised him now. His “ ” was really clever 
a looked s0 | the part of @ good- sing, ear fee young felow on a 
shabby and weary. walking tour, to the life. Just the to win the 
What . befell Meanwhile Daylesford was | confidence and affections qf euch @ young person as vas 
walking slowly h the | Jenny Smith—or as Jenny Smith was to 
out streets. He su; that | _ Fortune seemed disposed to favour him in this respect, 
” - Of = —strocts. thorsten had been | He put up st » village ina, end gave himself « plauaitie 5 
He had al been | character to the landlord. From this worthy host be eon 
work actor Teh to fearned that Raivond Woods, which skirted the great man i 
Cioran. No doubt of sion, were well worth seeing, and that he was free to roam fs, 
when he felt St"... “Waa always been | im them. And it was in Woods one afternoon b. & 


th, 
That young person had her beck a: t a gnarled tr 
Sonate, sal Was holding out « rether 5 King Sead to oa 


ea 


poverty’s  — difterent to what happened 


off a , Villainous, and threatening tramp. 
pinch. one else's affairs buat his The ris departed h after he bad been knocked bar 
‘ down and hc een . Daylesford threw s!| era, B., 
An arm slipped through | pis strength into that blow. y Smith oe a. 8 3 
a fac a ae einen wt pd uc ty fe i 
she 60 as the 7, 8. 
“T am really very sorry, Mr. Daylesford, but——” The man was well dressed, well groomed. He was| «Oh, you are brave!” she said. “You really owe 7. Ww 
“You won't give me the part, ks : smoking s good cigar, and his hat was irreproachable and Her voice was rather shrill and thin, but there was the wed 
It was in the private sanctum of Miss Ide Featherston, | his diamond pin genuine. . hero wo fn ite notes. She allowed aS 
the manageress of the Fin-de-Siecle Theatre. Seated at “ Hullos, Daylesford! Whither bound, dear boy? Daylesford, who introd himself as Thomas Robinson wood, 
her desk was Miss Featherston herself, looking frankly gt He spoke cheerily, with a bright smile. Alfred Summers | to y her to the gates of Rai Court, aad 
her visitor with her clear grey eyes. was always cheery and bright when he thought that being | informed him on the way that it was her “afternoon out," 
She was so ridiculously small to be a women of import- | eo would assist him in any piece of professions! business. and that hymn og into besa s seedy nature, 
yoursel » it?” asked he. 


He drew Daylesford into a restaurant in a street off the 
Strand. They were soon in a private room, with # sub- 
stantial meal before them. Summers did not need very 
keen eyes to guess that Daylesford was starving; but he 
had the tact to offer him food without offence, 

“T’m famished,, old fellow,” he observed genially. “I've 
been too to take 1g since lial 
you, eh? What luck to-day? 

© answer was silent, but rol rage ia 

Summers assumed a & ic air. But he made & 
show of examining his wine to hide the sparkle in his Lo ta 

“Don't be despondent,” he said. “The wise man, when 
he finds one road to fortane barred against him, tries 
another. 

Daylesford had first met Summers in his better days. 
He passed as an agent. He was always spruce and 


ance! She had a fondness for SS, ink roses 
and pink frocks. Nevertheless, the critics raved over her 
as the actress in who could best combine heart- 
rending pathos with uncompromising realism. ; 
‘And for the attainment of that realism she was willing 
to put herself to any trouble and inconvenience, re. 
‘ad she not, for the sake of getting an insight into the 
business for use in The Shopgirl and the Ducke 33, slaved 
for a month behind a counter, her identity hidden under 
the designation of “ Miss Jones,” which she had assumed? 
And during that time had she not conveyed an impression 
of becoming pride and gratification because ove or two of 
_her fellow divinities of the counter had hazarded the 
opinion that “ Polly Jones” was rather but not very much 
like the great Miss Featherston? . 
pendid I Daylesford bit his lips. He hated standing 
before this woman, who was little more than a girl, plead- 
ing to her for a chance. What a success she had made of 


atone oe 
Miss regarded him out of the corner of one eye. 
She didn’é demur when he hoped that they might meet 


They met and such was the progress that D 
canis, ons icinighh shore come OR i ia 


*a-t9 


Oh, 3 I'l come to-night. whey all bo asleep nd 


The night fell dark. Daylesford stole out of the ins 
and made his way to the Court. Ine deserted lane, unde: 
the high wall which incircled the grounds, the trio of 
housebreakers were wee They w d to him that 
they would follow at s little distance, then helped him 


prosperous, and never lacked money. 
Even at the outset Daylesford hed ‘wondered if there was 


her life, and what a failure he had made of his! He had | something shady and crooked about the man. He had | to clamber up the wall. ~ 7 
never quite realised how shabby his once fashionable | wondered more than ever on the previous night, when He dropped into the and then made for the side i 
clothes were as he did now. Summers had met him as he tramped the s door leading out of the , through which Jenny Smith 


“I'm not clever enough for your company! ”" he 

rsisted. 

“Oh. if I were only thinking of « clever actor, 
I should not hesitate a moment to engage you. But, 
you see, Ambrose May isn’t a part you could do 
saat ice layed parte like it before,” he protested 

“T’ve pla: ore,” he ss : 

“Yes,” she said. Her voice sounded sweet, a pitiless. 
“1 saw you play one like it three years ago. That is why 
I can’t fet you play Ambrose May.” 

His face flushed. It was a handsome face yet, though 
it was growing thin and sharp and had lines cf desperation 
forming on it. But he wished she was a man. tHe co 
have talked plainly then. He had fallen low enough, but 
he could not tell a woman that he was near the en: of his 
tether, and had less than a shilling in his pocket, 

He ‘had had no luck. Coming up to London from the 
University with a little money of his own, he had gone on 


promised that if he would come to this particular 
restaurant a proposal which should lead to profit for him- 
self should be made to him. And the eyes of Summers 
had told him that the proposal would be an ugly one. 
ae were quite alone in the private room. Daylestord 
I cross the table suddenly. His breath was hot. 

“What do you want me to do!” he asked. 

Alfred Summers cracked a walnut. It was really such a 
simple matter he had to propose that it was not worth 
while becoming excited over it. 

In the country was a large mansion, Raivond Court. In 
the Court were certain priceless jewel and . But 
the house was so strangely secured that it was for 
any burglars, no matter how skilful and daring, to think of 
effecting an entry by violence. , 

“And it’s no use trying to get round the old servants,” 
said Summers in a sunken voice. “They're all too devoted 
to Lord and Lady Raivond. But there's a new kitchen- 
maid, fresh from her home st the other end of England, 
named ee 

Summers had made it his business to find out everything 
he could about Raivond Court and its inmates. Three 
expert burglars, whom he had financed, were p) to 
rob the mansion for his benefit as well as their own. t 
was what the case amounted to, ——_ = did not put it 
Yo Daylesford in euch brutally frank 8. 

Nor did he explain that he made his living by esting 
other people to do dirty and dangerous work for 

“The man who's been prowling about down there tells me 
that he thinks Jenny Smith a romantio little fool and as 
soft as butter,” Summers said, “and he believes that she 
could be taken in by anyone with a handsome face and a 
plausible tongue. None of the other men are handsome 
enough—and, besides, the man who goes must be able to 
act the devoted lover. Now, if you were to ” 

“You want me to get her to become a thief?” 

_ Daylesford’s eyes were dangerous. But he went on 


listening. 

What Alfred Summers wassimple. He wanted 
Daylesford to go down to the vil which lay at the 
gates of Raivond Court, to pass himself off as a gentleman 
on a walking tour, and to do his utmost to scrape acquaint- 
ance with Jenny Smith. This done, he was to make pre- 
a5 bre: to her and = her poe 

“ Promise to ma r,” said Summers, “ any- 
thing. Then you've po to pitch a antetie-tdl be youre 
in trouble, and that you can be saved only by Pd brave and 
devoted sweetheart, Jenny, stealing out of Raivond Court 
and meeting you in the grounds at midnight without telling 
asoul. If she comes, she will have to bring s key with her 
‘| or leave a door open——” 

“And the thieves will be waiting in the grounds, end 
will silenco her and get into the house?” 

Daylesford’s voice was curiously quiet. His chalky face 
‘was twitching. 

“If the business comes off, you shall lave a hundred 


pounds. 

A hundred pounds! All the yellow coins seemed to 
dance before Daylesford’s eyes at-once, Such s sum would 
enable him to buy a new start in life. 

“You'll never be s' »” whispered Summers. “ You 
rie a0 own disgu — -_ on dagen any name you 

ike. away when it’ ver, 

aay i aaapiea igi 
les . rs d 

dwar him. ‘That's for ress penance 

When Daylesford left the restanrant there seemed to be 
ci "pglaaai He tried to tell himself that there was thet be Bad ne eee, ee amy 

a Listened 

But co bis way down to Reivond be flattered himself | ” Daylestord the’part of Ambrose May, end mode i 

that no one who bed known him before could have recog- smn i lite. _ * aa 


had premised t° come. 

“Pi not fail ” 

The echo of shrill volce was in his ears. Beads of 
perspiration were standing out on his forehead. 

‘And what was that intolerable pain in his side! It 
could not be his heart for he had no hesrt, 
Hadn't Miss Featherston told sot 

He stumbled toward the door. He knew that the tric 


“for plunder, deadly if ; outstretched og 
tou the door, It glided open, and a little white fue 


t. 
“Go back, in Heaven's name!” he said hoarscly. 
“ Quick, iM say, before thieves are in the house! Fastea 


He pushed her back #0 rou that she nearly feil. 
But she understood him so far at least that she flung the 
door to and fastened it. As she was shooting the bolts 
inside Daylesford set his back «; the door. Three 
pair of tiger's eyes were rig at him out of the nigh*. 

It was an ugly fight while it lasted. It was  fizht for 
sheer life. Fortunately for Daylesford, the trio of rogues 
dared not use firearms, and he got away from them at last. 

When it had come to the touch, the heart he wis sup- 
posed not to possess had rebelled. He had suddeny 
realised what he was doing—what a cowardly and dastardly 
thing it was. He had been awakened from a nightmare, 
It had burst on him that if the robbery was acocmplished 
the little thing that he had been tricking and deceiving 
might be accused of complicity in it and be punished. 

Daylesford had thrown eway a hundred pounds by 
pushing a kitchen-maid inside a door. . 

Back in London there was another night of wanderirs 
about the streets. Another ni; week of nights. 
Tien Sho kgenk Me Dae onan 'bs had met him in the 
6 5 

“Ah, Daylesford,” he said, “Miss Featherston has 
written to me thinking I might know your gdres She 


nce. 
Deg iestona was too worn out to be puzzled or interested, 
but ded that he might as well go. It would be mors 
interesting than trailing shmiensty about the streets, any: 
how. When he was shown into Featheraton’s sanctus 
it was empty. He waited. An inner door opened. 


“J Smith ! 

She stood before gr Beigroggyts knot and all. He 
stared, petrified. And the truth came on bim in & 
rash, even before he heard Miss Featherston's voice. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Daylesford, bat—but Jenny Smith 
my in the new play. I wanted to be as perfect os] 
oo and I went to Raivond Court as a kitchen maid. 1 
wanted to,study servants as they wore to learn Bot fy 
speak and act like a real No one knew who! 
was. Not even y 


stage presence. Bat 


sponsive. So'his course had been, gradually bet surely, a 
downward one. He had been forced to accept poorer and 
corer engagements. At last no engagements at all had 


nowhere go—or 

arent had told him that the part of Ambrose May in 
Miss Featherston’s new play was not yet filled. So he had 
called on her to ask her to give it to him. 

She had refused. There was no more to be said. He 
rose and bowed, and then turned to her abruptly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, not to think of 
what er night of trailing about atreste would 
mean and to what journey’s end it would lead him, “but 
woale you mind telling me why you won't give me the 

a » 
os I would rather not. I don’t want to be rade.” 

“Oh, you won't be rude!” he assured her, with a jer 
In fact, I shall esteem candour 6 favour. t 


and cowardly to refuse and hurt a person and not dare to 
say why. Ambrose May must be played by a clever 
actor, but that’s not the reason, because ee are quite. 
clever enough; but Ambrose May must, if it hasn't to’ 
fall flat and be a chilly mockery, be played by a man with 
e heart, who can understand and 6) with tho 
sorrows of others, who can realise what sin and sufferin: 
and temptation are. It's only one who can underst 
and realise all that who can make an audience understand 
and realise it, too.” - 

“ And you don’t think I’m the man to do a0?” he asked 


There was something in the smile on bis pele face thet 


I have seen you act, Mr. Daylesford,” she said, “and I 
have heard of you from others; and the result is that I do 
not think you could play Ambrose o_o 

When lesford was gone, Miss ‘eatherston took up 
her pen to a pile of business letters. She found a 
deal of work to do when she came to the theatre 

juet now. The new piece was not to be produced for a 
month, and in the meantime the great actress was under- 


Her lips asked no her eyes were invi 
“4 oa looking et her stapldly for ® 
minute longer. And then he broke down. @ bad gone 
He sank into « chair, end, his face hidden, eotbed ont 
the whole story. hin 
‘And it was not the Miss Featherston who had told 
Smith, who bad 


you I should feel safe play the in London.” 
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TH LIMERICK RHYMESTER 


With ite aid you can compose “last lings” 
too, Ibis . : 
“THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USE. 

it contains 7,000 rhyming words, and tevalu. | 

able hints to competitors, Already scores 
| of winners have given their approval of it, 


WHAT WINNERS GAY: 
writes: “This week I wasa winner of £49/19/3 
ig. a) Limerick 


to at once obtain your book.” 

Mr. @. F. C. WOODS, of 9,.Tello Street, 
Cardiff, writes: “I won £65 the other day: 
and was greatly assisted by scanning your. 
book,” * « 


AMONG OTHER WINNERS whe speak 
In equally complimentary terme are: 

- Mx. Charles Vivian, of Littlebridge, Brom- 

yard, Worcester; Miss A. Hosie, Kemp's 


_@ET A COPY TO-DAY. 
THE BOOK THAT WINNERS USE. 


T¥E LIMERICK RHYMESTER 


Post Free, ia. id. 


ASHFORD PUBLISHING 00., 1 Nove Villas, 
Feltham Wil) Read, Achford, Middlesex; 
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Dw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
trav asa P in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first clatm only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY): . 


aibo Raway INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


494 Claims alreody pold, including three of 
£2,000 end one of £1,000. 
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_The Finest the” ‘World | ean Produce, 
TEA MERORANTS . 


ae -GOLb: MEDAL. . 


GOLD MEDAL, | ¥ 
8Ti ALOUIS. 


‘PARIS. ; os 
‘BY. SPECIAL ‘A 


wr row THE cnowets. WO MIDDLEMENCS PROFITS. we ‘uum EQUAL TO UPTO: 


Direct from the Tea. ‘Gardens to. the. Teapot. 
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‘not ‘commonly encountered, & 
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